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TO 

EDWARD  J.  POYNTER,  ESQ.,  R.A. 
THIS  HANDBOOK 
for:  THE  USE  OF  PAINTERS, 
AND  ART  STUDENTS. 

IS  VERY  RESPECTFULLY 
DEDICATED 
BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


Extracts  from  a Letter  written  hy  E.  J.  POYNTER,  Esq.,  E.A., 
to  the  Author,  and  ])rlntcd  hy  qxrmisshn. 

My  deak  Sir, 

I have  read  through  your  work  on  Colours,  etc.,  which, 
as  being  the  result  of  your  own  experience,  cannot  but  be  of 
great  value  both  to  students  and  painters. 

The  colours  which  you  recommend  are  those  which  I have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  though  the  palette  thus  composed 
is  limited,  it  comprises  colours  brilliant  enough  for  most  purposes, 
as  may  be  seen  in  your  own  flower-groups. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  students  of  painting, 
that  the  use  of  such  brilliant  colours  as  orange  vermilion,  for 
instance,  in  flesh-painting,  is  not  only  dangerous,  from  the  un- 
certainty attending  the  preparation  of  the  pigment,  but  unneces- 
sary, and  destructive,  moreover,  of  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  the 
tints ; it  is  worse  than  useless  to  employ  a bright  colour  which 
has  to  be  qualified  by  an  admixture  of  other  pigments  to  break  its 
harshness,  when  a simple  earth  would  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  a rule,  purity  is  lost,  rather  than  gained,  by  the  use  of 
colours  more  brilliant  than  is  necessary. 

All  your  remarks  on  vehicles,  habits  of  painting,  etc.,  seem  to 
me  admirable. 

Yours  very  truly, 

EDWARD  J.  POYNTER. 


28,  Albert  Gate,  S.W. 


- «l  * ■ 


PKEFACE. 


Tfibre  have  been  several  books  published  in  this 
country  intended  to  instruct  the  painter  in  the 
proper  use  of  colours  and  vehicles,  etc.  These  works 
have  not  had  the  consideration  which  they  have 
deserved,  being*,  I suspect,  either  too  diffuse  or  not 
sufficiently  ready  and  practical  for  the  painter’s  use. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  many  pictures  produced  at  the 
present  time  are  undergoing  rapid  changes,  some- 
times even  before  they  leave  the  studio  of  the 
painter,  so  that  in  a few  years  hence,  it  is  pro- 
bable little  will  remain  of  their  original  beauty. 
This  clearly  shows  how  small  an  amount  of  know- 
ledge has  been  acquired  by  the  painter  of  the 
chemistry  of  colours,  their  stable  or  fugitive  char- 
acter, their  action  on  each  other,  or  the  vehicles 
necessary  to  convey  them  to  canvas. 

The  present  Handbook  is  intended  to  supply,  in  a 
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ready  and  concise  form,  Avhat  is  required  in  this 
direction. 

The  durability  of  a picture  ought  to  be  a matter 
of  conscientious  consideration  with  every  painter. 
If  he  does  not  employ  ordinary  precaution  in  order 
to  prev  ent  or  modify  those  changes  which  may  take 
place  in  his  works,  sooner  or  later,  after  they  leave 
his  hands,  he  is  to  a great  extent  responsible,  if  not 
culpable. 

The  purchasers  of  pictures  rarely  consider  this 
question.  It  therefore  becomes  all  the  rrrore  im- 
perative on  the  painter’s  part,  that  he  should 
thoroughly  deal  with  it  as  a necessary  part  of  his 
education  and  practice,  or  in  ignorance  he  may  lay 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  supplying  to  his  client 
that  which  he  did  not  barg-ain  for. 

It  is  frequently  discovered  that  the  work  which 
has  been  so  well  paid  for  in  many  cases,  is  visibly 
deteriorating  every  year,  and  almost  every  day. 

Suggestions  are  offered  in  this  manual  on  various 
other  matters  connected  with  the  practice  of  art. 

I hey  have  grown  out  of  a long  intercourse  with 
students,  all  of  whom  recj[uired  information  of  the 
kind,  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  their  career,  but 
for  some  time  afterwards. 
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Short  remarks  have  also  been  made  on  the 
methods  of  painting  as  practised  by  the  old  masters, 
which  may  perhaps  lead  students  to  investigate,  and 
afterwards  to  form  systems  of  working  for  them- 
selves. 

Various  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  pictures 
have  been  pointed  out,  and  the  remedy  suggested. 

Hints  are  given  on  the  treatment  pictures  ought 
to  receive  after  they  leave  the  hands  of  the  painter, 
as  they  are  often  ruined  from  want  of  a little  know- 
ledge of  this  kind. 

In  preparing  this  Handbook  the  author  has  re- 
ferred to  Field’s  ‘ Chromotography,’  the  works  on 
colours  and  varnishes,  etc.,  by  Cennino  Cennini, 
Bouvier,  Merimee,  Chevreul,  Tingry,  and  others, 
as  well  as  personally  to  some  of  the  best  chemists 
in  the  countr}’" ; but  most  of  the  information 
offered,  both  on  the  preparation  of  colours  and 
vehicles,  and  the  use  of  them,  is  from  the  personal 
investigation,  experiments,  and  practice  of  the  writer. 

W.  J.  M. 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  present  edition  of  this  Handbook,  is  a careful 
revision  of  the  former,  and  to  which  a few  pages  of 
new  matter  have  been  added. 

The  want  of  so  ready  a means  for  obtaining  the 
information  which  this  work  offers,  together  Avith 
the  kindly  manner  in  which  it  w^as  introduced,  as 
well  as  the  favourable  reviews  of  the  press,  probably 
explain  the  quick  sale  of  the  first  edition. 

It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  the  Author  to  find 
that  Ids  efforts  so  far  have  proved  useful. 


W.  J.  M. 
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A IJAmBOOK 


FOR 

PAINTERS  AND  ART-STUDENTS 

ON  THE 

USE  OF  COLOURS,  VEHICLES,  ETC/'= 

PIGMENTS,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  EACH  OTHER. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  painter  to  acquire 
readily  the  knowledge  relating  to  the  materials  to  be 
used  by  him,  the  information  in  this  handbook  has 
been  condensed  to  as  few  pages  as  possible. 

The  permanent  colours  have  been  the  most  fully 
described.  With  them,  nearly  everything  in  nature 
may  be  imitated.  It  was  not  necessary  to  enter  so 
much  into  detail  with  the  others,  except  as  a caution. 

Those  colours  which  are  of  the  second  order  of 
permanence,  have  been  merely  referred  to.  Those 
which  are  absolutely  unsuitable  for  painting,  from 
their  fleeting  nature,  etc.,  have  been  simply  named. 

There  could  be  no  object  in  making  further 

* The  first  Edition  of  this  manual  was  in  the  press,  some  weeks 
before  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  read  his  paper  on  “ Painters’  Materials,” 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  April  21st,  1880,  and  its  appearance  at 
that  time  was  purely  a coincidence. 
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reference  to  them,  for  so  far  as  the  painter  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  worse  than  useless  to  him,  and  the 
preparations  alluded  to  as  fugitive  should  be  strictly 
avoided. 


PERMANENT  COLOURS. 

The  colours  which  may  be  safely  employed  by  the 
painter,  and  which  are  the  most  eligible  and  perma- 
nent, are  given  in  the  following  list ; 

WHITES. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  oil-painting,  the 
whites  in  use  were  chiefly  pipe-clay  and  whiting, 
combined  with  animal  glue  size.  These  substances 
were  employed  in  the  composition  of  grounds,  and 
they  were  also  mixed  with  pigments,  being  at  the 
same  time  nearly  imperishable. 

When  painting  in  oil  was  first  practised  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  White  lead  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  as  a pigment,  but  only  as  a 
dryer. 

At  this  time  the  hard  white  ground  of  whiting 
and  size,  with  which  the  panel  was  prepared,  served 
for  all  purposes  of  light  in  the  picture.  The  oil- 
colours  were  laid  on  it,  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
pure  water-colour  painting  of  our  own  time.  On 
the  whiteness  of  this  ground,  depended  the  brilliancy 
of  the  colours  and  the  work  generally.  This  process 
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is  very  visible  in  all  the  early  works  produced  with 
oil-colours.  The  frequent  introduction  of  white 
lead  as  a pigment,  came  immediately  afterwards,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  it  has  always  been 
employed  in  oil-painting,  in  connection  with  works 
of  art. 

The  white  obtained  from  Zinc,  is  of  more  modern 
discovery. 

White  lead,  and  Zinc  White,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, have  been  found  sufficient  to  supply  all  the 
whites  that  are  necessary  for  oil-painting.  They 
break  up  stable  pigments  into  tints  very  satisfac- 
torily, giving  body  to  them  all ; and  used  alone,  they 
may  always  be  relied  on. 

Zinc  White,  and  FlaTce  White.  The  former  is  not 
so  dense  in  body  as  Flake  White,  but  it  is  more 
permanent. 

In  winter  time.  Zinc  White  does  not  dry  well,  un- 
less assisted,  and  in  warm  weather  it  also  requires 
a little  help.  When  well  prepared,  it  is  a very 
eligible  pigment,  and  may  be  always  used,  either 
pure  or  in  combination  with  other  pigments,  with 
perfect  safety. 

Whites  made  from  lead,  such  as  Flake  White,  were 
always  employed  by  the  old  painters  in  oil-colour. 
When  well  prepared,  and  the  conditions  have  been 
favourable,  Flake  White  has  been  found  to  be  perma- 
nent. It  appears,  however,  to  lose  its  opacity  by  age. 
When  painted  thinly  over  a dark  surface,  this  pecu- 
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liarity  becomes  very  visible  in  a few  years.  The 
dark  parts  show  through  the  white  lead  more 
and  more  as  time  goes  on,  until  at  last  the  very  thin 
passages  of  white  disappear  altogether.  Impure  air> 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  turn  white  lead  to  a 
dirty  brown  in  a short  time. 

Whites  from  lead  should  never  be  used  in  water- 
colour painting.  In  many  of  the  drawings  by  the 
old  painters,  patches  of  black  occur,  where  the  high 
lights  were  introduced.  This  is  due  to  the  use  of 
white  lead. 

YELLOWS. 

No  permanent  true  yellow  pigment  appears  to 
have  been  discovered  by  the  ancients  suitable  for 
the  painter’s  use.  Throughout  the  middle  ages,  all 
the  yellows  introduced  were  fugitive,  and  although 
many  yellow  pigments  are  now  offered  by  the  artist’s 
colourman,  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  one  has  yet 
been  discoYered. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  early  painters  in 
oil,  had  bright  permanent  yellow  and  orange  prepar- 
ations. It  must  be  confessed  that  these  colours  in 
old  pictures,  sometimes  look  rather  bright,  but  this 
is  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  dark  and  sunken 
condition  of  the  surrounding  colours.  If  examples 
of  pure  yellow  and  orange  hues,  be  actually  com- 
pared with  the  most  perfect  colours  of  the  same 
kind  in  old  pictures,  it  will  be  found  that  these  latter 
are  so  dull,  that  Naples  Yellow,  or  Yellow  Ochre 
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and  white,  might  have  supplied  the  yellow,  and  the 
same  colours,  with  Vermilion,  produced  the  orange 
hues  alluded  to. 

Lemon  Yellow  has  hitherto  had  the  reputation  of 
being  permanent,  and  this  has  induced  the  unlimited 
and  unguarded  use  of  it. 

It  is,  however,  as  now  prepared,  quite  unfit  for 
the  palette.  It  is  also  another  example  of  the  fact, 
that  whatever  opinions  may  be  pronounced  on  the 
qualities  of  a pigment,  the  discriminating  painter 
alone  is  the  only  true  judge  of  its  fitness  for  his 
purpose. 

Since  the  former  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished, the  Author  has  carefully  re-examined  the 
various  preparations  of  Lemon  Yellow  ofiTered  to  the 
painter  at  the  present  time,  and  he  has  found  them 
all  to  change  rapidly,  whether  used  separately,  or 
in  combination  with  other  colours.  It  is,  there- 

fore, necessary  that  this  colour,  as  now  made, 
should  be  regarded  as  fugitive,  and  of  the  third 
order  of  stability.  It  is  usually  a Chromate  of 
Strontia. 

Orient  Yellow  has  been  much  extolled  and  recom- 
mended by  some  chemists,  as  being  perfectly  eligible 
for  painting  purposes,  and  it  has  been  much  em- 
ployed in  consequence.  Nevertheless,  Orient  Yellow 
is  a most  fugitive  pigment,  and  should  never  be  used. 
In  combination  with  certain  colours,  it  will  change 
in  a few  hours. 

The  transparent  vegetable  yellows  have  been  used 
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in  combination  with  blues,  to  form  greens,  during 
the  last  three  centuries.  In  all  cases  these  yellows 
have  flown  away,  and  only  the  blue  colour  with 
which  they  were  originally  mixed  has  remained. 

This  change  is  best  seen  in  fruit  and  flower  pic- 
tures, and  more  especially  in  the  works  by  Van  Os, 
and  Van  Huysum. 

The  opaque  yellows  from  arsenic,  used  at  various 
periods  since  the  introduction  of  oil-painting,  have 
nearly  all  gone  ; but  not  in  the  manner  of  the  trans- 
parent pigments,  for  the  arsenic  yellows  have  injured 
all  colours  with  which  they  have  come  in  contact. 

OKANGE  HUES. 

Bright  and  stable  orange  pigments  were  also  un- 
known in  ancient  times.  Those  used  in  the  middle 
ages  were  unsuitable  for  painting,  whether  mixed  in 
oil  or  distemper  vehicle.  The  most  permanent  that 
could  be  made  were  produced  by  mixing  the  ochres 
or  Eaw  Sienna  with  Vermilion.  The  hues  so 
obtained  were  not  very  bright,  but  they  have  proved 
stable.  In  modern  times,  down  to  the  discovery  of 
the  oranges  from  cadmium,  and  Orange  Vermilion, 
no  good  orange  colour  had  been  found  out.  These 
two  last  pigments  when  well  made,  and  unadul- 
terated, resist  the  usual  unfavourable  influences,  and 
are  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  painter. 

The  orange  hues  prepared  from  arsenic,  and  em- 
ployed during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  even  later,  have  nearly  all  turned  either 
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to  dirty  brown  or  black.  When  Yellow  or  Indian 
lakes  have  been  mixed  with  Rose  Madders,  to  pro- 
duce orange  hues,  they  have  become  fugitive,  leaving 
the  madders  as  though  nothing  had  been  combined 
with  them. 


YELLOWS,  AND  OKANGE  HUES. 

Aureolin.  Naples  Yellow.  Yelloiu  Madder.  Yelloiv 

Ochre.  Transparent  Golden  Ochre.  Raw  Sienna. 

Burnt  Sienna.  The  Orange  Cadmiums.  Orange 

Vermilion.  Field's  Orange  Vermilion. 

Aureolin — this  is  a new  colour,  having  been  dis- 
covered only  a few  years  ago,  and  is  said  by  chemists 
to  be  very  permanent.  It  is  of  most  use  when  mixed 
with  white  and  other  colours,  and  landscape-painters 
will  find  it  very  serviceable.  When  glazed  over 
white  a pleasant  tint  is  produced. 

Naples  Yellow,  as  originally  manufactured,  was 
composed  of  lead  and  antimony.  It  was  permanent 
when  used  alone,  or  with  colours  which  were  free 
from  iron ; but  when  mixed  with  Yellow  Ochre,  or 
with  any  colour  in  which  iron  was  present,  it  was 
not  stable.  It  was  also  necessary  to  avoid  the  use 
of  the  steel  palette  knife,  and  use  an  ivory  on^ 
when  mixing  Naples  Yellow  with  other  colours.  In 
enamel-painting  it  was  a useful  preparation. 

Naples  Yellow,  as  now  made,  is  stable  under  all 
ordinary  conditions.  Lead  is  said  to  be  no  longer 
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employed  in  its  preparation,  zinc  having  taken  the 
place  of  it.  But  Naples  Yellow,  as  now  sold,  is 
oftener  a combination  of  deep  Cadmium  and  White 
lead.  This  colour  is  valuable  in  flesh-painting,  and 
more  especially  in  the  highest  lights. 

Yellow  Madder,  is  of  a brownish-yellow  hue,  but 
very  rich  and  transparent,  also  fairly  stable.  It  is 
used  solely  as  a glazing  colour.  With  Viridian  it 
furnishes  an  excellent  hue  for  deep  green  shadows, 
and  is  serviceable  in  landscape-painting.  It  needs 
help  in  drying. 

Yellow  Ochre,  is  an  oxide  of  iron,  found  in  a natural 
state,  and  varying  occasionally  in  the  brightness  of 
its  hue. 

It  is  quite  permanent  in  itself,  and  may  be  safely 
used  with  all  other  durable  colours.  When  mixed 
with  the  Vermilions,  or  Light  red,  it  is  most  valu- 
able in  flesh-painting.  The  old  masters  used  Yellow 
Ochre  to  a great  extent. 

Transparent  Golden  Ochre,  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  Yellow  Ochre,  but  brighter  and  more  transparent. 
It  is  well  suited  to  landscape-painting. 

Raw  Sienna,  is  an  earth,  owing  its  colour  to  the 
presence  of  iron,  and  is  found  native.  It  is  semi- 
transparent, and  perfectly  stable.  It  is  very  useful 
to  the  landscape-jiainter,  and  the  painter  of  foliage. 
W^ith  Viridian,  and  the  Green  Oxides  of  chromium, 
it  furnishes  a variety  of  sombre  but  beautiful  greens. 
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whicli  are  also  quite  reliable  as  to  stability.  When 
used  in  backgrounds,  either  with  Terre  Verte  or 
Vandyke  brown,  in  a semi-mixed  state,  it  produces 
an  agreeable  effect. 

Raw  Sienna,  does  not  dry  well  in  winter  time  with- 
out assistance. 

Burnt  Sienna,  is  the  earth  above  referred  to,  burnt 
to  redness.  It  is  of  the  same  character  as  Raw  Sienna, 
and  of  equal  permanence,  and  dries  much  better. 

Orange  Cadmiums,  are  sulphides  of  the  metal 
cadmium.  These  pigments  are  productions  of  the 
present  century,  and  we  are  therefore  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  their  habits  in  paintings.  They  are 
said  by  chemists  to  be  quite  durable,  when  carefully 
made,  and  free  from  adulteration.  For  beauty  and 
depth  of  hue,  no  other  orange  pigment  approaches 
them.  With  white  they  produce  a scale  of  beautiful 
tints,  and  often  supply  the  place  of  Naples  Yellow. 

Cadmium  Orange,  is  the  only  opaque  and  perma- 
nent orange  colour  to  be  obtained.  When  employed 
in  tints,  Zinc  White  should  be  used  with  it,  although 
it  is  looked  upon  as  stable  when  mixed  with  Flake 
White,  or  any  of  the  lead  whites.  Like  all  the  rest 
of  the  cadmium  pigments,  it  is  a preparation  of  that 
metal  with  sulphur.  The  degrees  of  heat  to  which 
it  may  be  subjected,  alter  the  colour  from  a lemon 
yellow  down  to  a deep  red. 

Orange  Vermilion,  like  all  the  other  varieties  of 
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Vermilion,  is  a sulpliuret  of  mercury.  It  is  a durable 
pigment  when  unadulterated  and  properly  prepared, 
inclining  to  red  rather  than  yellow.  With  white  it 
goes  well  into  tint,  and  is  a good  dryer.  In  delicate 
flesh-painting  it  may  be  used  advantageously. 

The  best  and  most  permanent  Orange  Vermilion 
is  procured  by  well  mixing  a large  quantity  of  the 
ordinary  Vermilion  with  plenty  of  water.  The 
lighter  j)articles  float  to  the  top,  which  are  of  a 
bright  orange  hue.  When  the  solution  has  settled 
for  a day  or  so,  the  orange  portion  is  then  readily 
separated  from  the  other  part,  which  when  dried  in 
the  usual  way,  is  fit  for  use. 

Field’s  Orange  Vermilion,  is  a preparation  much 
the  same  as  the  above,  only  manipulated  more  care- 
fully. It  is  perhaps  a little  brighter  in  colour. 

REDS. 

Lasting  Reds,  both  bright  and  dull,  have  been  in 
use  during  all  periods  of  art.  Vermilion,  and  the 
reds  from  iron,  have  been  employed  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  our  own. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  Madders  were  much  re- 
sorted to,  and  their  permanent  character  has  war- 
ranted the  use  of  them  down  to  the  present  day. 

Some  of  the  Madders  to  be  seen  in  the  old  paint- 
ings of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are  still 
Amry  vivid.  The  Madders  and  the  Vermilions  are  the 
only  red  pigments  Avhich  appear  to  have  kept  their 
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original  brilliancy.  They  are  seen  in  the  greatest 
perfection  in  old  works  when  used  on  distemper 
grounds,  but  which  are  entirely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  picture.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the 
faded  condition  of  all  the  other  colours  which  sur- 
round them. 

Many  Reds  have  been  added  to  the  old  list,  but 
they  are  either  ineligible,  or  require  the  greatest  care 
in  the  use  of  them. 

Chinese  Vermilion.  Vermilion.  Scarlet  Vermilion. 

Extract  of  Vermilion.  Venetian  Red.  Light  Red. 

Red  Ochre.  Indian  Red.  Madder  Carmine.  Rose 

Madder.  Pink  Madder. 

Chinese  Vermilion,  is  of  a full  red  hue,  and  not  at 
all  inclining  to  orange.  It  is  in  itself  quite  perma- 
nent, and  does  not  interfere  with  any  colours  which 
are  not  fugitive,  when  mixed  with  them. 

Vermilion,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  pigment  above 
described.  Its  habits  are  also  the  same,  and  when 
pure,  it  is  quite  permanent.  Whenever  this  colour  can 
be  used  with  white,  instead  of  Rose  Madder,  the  tints 
produced  will  be  more  lasting.  When,  however. 
Vermilion  has  been  adulterated  with  the  cheap  lakes, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case, to  give  richness,  it  suffers. 

Scarlet  Vermilion,  is  also  much  like  the  two  pre- 
ceding colours.  It  is  brighter,  and  is  of  a scarlet 
hue  and  quite  stable  when  pure. 
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Extract  of  Vermilion,  is  the  same  colour  as  Scarlet 
V ermilion,  only  varying  in  the  name  given  to  it. 

Venetian  Red,  is  a preparation  made  by  calcining 
sulphate  of  iron.  It  resembles  Light  Red,  but  is 
brighter.  When  well  washed  after  calcination,  it  is 
quite  permanent,  and  may  be  combined  with  any 
other  stable  colour  with  impunit}^  This  red  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  much  employed  by  the  old  Vene- 
tian painters  ; hence  its  name. 

Light  Red,  is  Yellow  Ochre  calcined  to  redness. 
It  varies  in  richness  according  to  the  brightness  of 
the  Yellow  Ochre  with  which  it  is  made.  It  is  much 
used  in  flesh-painting,  and  enters  well  into  combina- 
tion with  all  the  other  stable  colours.  In  itself  it  is 
perfectly  permanent.  Both  this  and  Venetian  Red 
are  good  dryers. 

Red  Ochre,  is  found  native.  It  is  not  so  bright 
as  Venetian  and  Light  Red,  and  although  perma- 
nent, is  superfluous  for  the  painter’s  use. 

Indian  Red,  is  a natural  product,  and  a peroxide 
of  iron.  Its  body  is  of  great  density,  and  requires 
more  grinding  than  is  usually  given  to  it.  This 
colour  is  much  used  in  the  shadows  of  flesh-paint- 
ing, and  is  quite  permanent.  In  the  course  of  time 
it  eats  through  white,  or  light  colours,  when  thinly 
painted  over  it. 

The  whole  of  these  iron  reds  have  been  much 
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employed  in  the  works  of  the  old  painters,  and  have 
remained  almost  unchanged. 

Madder  Carmine,  is  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  lakes,  when  well  prepared  and  free  from 
adulteration  with  cochineal.  The  costliness  of  this 
colour  induces  adulteration,  in  which  case  it  is  not 
permanent ; but  when  obtained  pure,  it  will  last 
hundreds  of  years  without  undergoing  much  change. 
When  it  is  used  in  tints  with  white,  Zinc  White  is 
preferable  to  Flake  White.  This,  with  all  the  other 
lakes,  requires  assistance  in  drying. 

Rose  Madder,  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  last- 
named  colour,  varying  chiefly  as  to  hue.  It  is  of  a 
beautiful  rose  colour  when  jDure,  and  may  be  used 
for  glazing  in  flesh-painting.  When  mixed  with  Zinc 
White  and  Naples  Yellow,  it  may  also  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  When  Rose  Madder  is  carefully 
prepared  and  pure,  it  may  be  considered  quite  per- 
manent. Some  of  the  red  draperies  to  be  seen  in 
the  pictures  by  Fra  Angelico  and  Hans  Memling,  as 
well  as  those  in  other  works  by  the  ancient  masters, 
are  painted  with  Rose  Madder,  and  the  colour  does 
not  appear  to  have  either  changed  or  faded. 

Pinh  Madder — this  is  of  the  same  character  as 
Rose  Madder,  only  a weaker  preparation.  No  lakes 
prepared  from  cochineal  should  ever  have  a place  on 
the  palette,  as  they  are  all  fugitive.  Transparent 
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permanent  reds  are  only  to  be  obtained  from  madder. 
Copal  varnish  is  the  best  dryer  for  madders. 

BLUES. 

The  most  perfect  of  all  the  primaries  is  the  blue 
obtained  from  the  stone  known  by  the  name  of 
Ultramarine.  It  is  nearly  a pure  colour,  and  quite 
permanent,  whether  used  alone  or  in  tints  with 
white.  Before  the  discovery  of  this  stone,  the 
ancients  used  blues  produced  from  copper,  all  of 
which  have  turned  to  a greenish  hue. 

Factitious  Ultramarine,  and  the  blues  produced 
from  Cobalt,  come  next  to  the  pure  Ultramarine 
Blue  in  permanence.  All  other  blues  are  more  or 
less  fleeting. 

Some  of  the  Cobalt  preparations  are  produced  by 
prolonged  and  intense  heat.  Painters  who  are  aware 
of  this,  sometimes  suppose  that  this  ensures  perma- 
nence. Such  is  not  the  case  ; for  under  certain 
conditions  these  blues  change  rapidly. 

Ultramarine — Genuine  Lapis- Lazuli.  Brilliant  Ultra- 

marine.  French  Ultramarine.  Cobalt.  Cerulean. 

Ultramarine — Lapis-Lazudi — is  a blue  stone, 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder.  It  is  the  most 
costly  of  all  colours,  and  its  permanence  may  be 
thoroughly  relied  on.  The  old  painters  were  much 
in  the  habit  of  using  it,  for  even  at  that  early  date 
they  were  well  assured  as  to  its  stable  character. 
The  greys  in  flesh  were  most  frequently  made  with 
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a combination  of  Ultramarine  and  other  colours. 
The  blueness  of  the  greys  frequently  to  be  seen  in 
the  flesh-tints  in  pictures  by  the  old  painters,  is 
often  attributable  to  the  use  of  this  permanent  blue 
material,  in  combination  with  colours  which  were 
fugitive.  The  blue  has  remained  unchanged,  while 
all  the  other  colours  have  faded.  In  the  draperies 
of  small  works,  no  doubt  this  colour  was  used  nearly 
pure,  and  has  remained  untarnished  until  the  present 
time.  Ultramarine  varies  much  in  the  intensity  of 
its  colour ; the  deepest  portions  of  the  stone  being 
selected  for  the  finest  and  richest  hues  in  painting. 
It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a perfect  blue  that  has 
been  obtained.  All  other  blues  have  either  a purple 
or  a green  tendency.  The  various  degrees  of  colour- 
ing matter  which  the  stone  is  found  to  possess,  give 
a scale  of  blues  differing  in  intensity,  beginning  with 
the  deepest,  and  ending  in  the  blue  known  as  grey 
Ultramarine  ash.  It  is  a good  dryer,  and  quite  as 
valuable  in  water-colour  painting  as  it  is  in  oil, 
working  well  in  both  mediums.  This  stone  is  found 
chiefly  in  China  and  Thibet. 

Brilliant  Ultrojnarine,  sometimes  called  Factitious 
Ultramarine,  was  discovered  by  Monsieur  Guimet, 
the  French  chemist,  and  prepared  in  imitation  of 
the  genuine  blue  stone,  which  it  approaches  very 
nearly. 

This  colour  is  permanent,  and  really  possesses 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Lapis-lazuli  ; it  is 
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nearly  transparent,  and  as  intense  as  the  native 
colour. 

When  used  alone  in  glazing,  its  colour  is  of  a pure 
blue  hue,  sometimes,  perhaps,  inclining  to  purple. 
To  the  landscape-painter  it  is  of  great  use. 

French  Ultramarine,  is  of  the  character  of  Brilliant 
Ultramarine,  but  not  quite  so  bright  and  transparent. 
Although  this  colour  is  a good  one,  there  is  hardly 
any  necessity  for  it  on  the  palette,  when  either  of 
the  two  blues  already  referred  to  are  present. 

Cohcdt  Blue,  is  made  from  the  metal  Cobalt ; it  is 
a useful  and  eligible  colour.  It  varies  in  tint  from 
those  already  described,  and  may  be  considered 
permanent.  When  used  thinly  over  white,  it  serves 
as  a glazing  colour,  but  when  employed  in  a body  it 
is  opaque.  It  is  a good  dryer. 

Cerulean  Blue,  is  prepared  from  Cobalt,  and  is  of 
a greenish  hue.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the  formation  of 
greens  in  combination  with  any  of  the  yellows.  It 
is  valuable  for  painting  drapery,  and  also  furnishes 
useful  tints  for  the  landscape-painter. 

When  glazed  thinly  over  white.  Cerulean  gives  a 
bright  and  agreeable  colour,  and  its  beauty  is  then 
brought  fully  out.  It  dries  well,  and  is  permanent. 

Blues  from  Cobalt  are  unaffected  by  strong  heat. 
The  writer  has  long  prepared  for  his  own  use,  both 
Cerulean  and  other  Cobalt  blues  for  painting  in 
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enamel,  as  well  as  for  oil-painting,  and  he  is  well 
assured  as  to  its  permanence. 

GKEENS. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  Terre  Verte, 
and  also  with  greens  produced  from  copper.  The 
other  green  hues,  which  we  find  on  mummy-cases, 
and  on  the  walls  of  ancient  Egyptian  buildings, 
were  most  likely  produced  by  mixing  blues  with 
such  yellow  or  orange  colours  as  they  had  at  com- 
mand. 

Prussian  and  Indigo  Blues,  in  combination  with 
the  Yellow  Lakes,  have  furnished  nearly  all  the 
dark  transparent  greens  used  at  least  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  these  pigments, 
being  of  a fugitive  character,  and  varying  in  this 
respect,  according  to  the  situations  of  the  works  in 
which  they  have  been  present. 

Numerous  greens  have  been  manufactured  in 
more  modern  times.  But  until  the  discovery  of  the 
green  oxides  of  chromium,  none  have  proved  fully 
eligible  for  the  painter’s  use. 

Viridian,  and  the  Transparent  Oxide  of  Chromium, 
sometimes  called  the  Emerald  Oxide  of  Chromium, 
are  very  beautiful  hues.  We  are  assured  that  they 
are  permanent,  although  they  are  of  recent  discovery. 
Should  their  stability  be  proved,  they  will  be  of 
much  value  to  the  painter’s  art. 
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Opaque  Green  Oxide  of  Chromium.  Transparent. 

Green  Oxide  of  Chromium,  Viridian.  Terre  Verte. 

The  two  Chromium  Greens  here  given  are  pre- 
pared from  the  metal  chromium,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  greens  produced  by  a mixture  of 
chromate  of  lead  (Chrome  Yellow)  and  Prussian 
Blue,  both  of  which  pigments  are  semi-fugitive,  and 
ought  rarely  to  be  used  by  the  painter.  Chromium 
Green  is  found  in  a natural  state,  but  is  of  a dull  hue. 
That  used  for  painting  purposes  is  usually  prepared. 
The  opaque  kind  is  very  powerful  and  dense,  and 
should  seldom  be  used  pure.  With  any  of  the  per- 
manent yellows  it  mixes  in  a very  friendly  way. 
With  Paw  Sienna  it  gives  a sombre  and  semi-trans- 
parent green.  With  light  Orange  Cadmium,  a bright 
and  useful  colour  is  produced  for  painting  foliage, 
and  for  landscape-painting.  White  may  also  be 
mixed  with  Chromium  to  great  advantacye.  Under 
all  conditions  it  is  permanent.  Even  when  subjected 
to  a great  heat,  its  colour  is  unaffected. 

The  Transparent  Oxide  of  Chromium,  is  equally 
eligible  for  the  painter,  and  may  be  modified  with 
the  yellows  in  the  same  way  as  the  opaque  kind. 

If  the  landscape-painters  of  our  time,  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  green  compounds 
which  may  be  made  by  mixing  the  chromium  oxides 
with  the  yellows  named,  they  would  use  them  more 
than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  as  they  meet 
every  necessity,  and  are  not  only  unchangeable  in 
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themselves,  but  they  do  not  affect  colours  that  are 
mixed  with  them. 

Viridian,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a new  colour. 
It  is  transparent  when  used  thinly,  and  semi-opaque 
used  in  a body.  Of  all  the  greens,  it  is  the  deepest 
and  the  richest.  To  the  painter  of  foliage  and  the 
landscape-painter  it  is  most  useful,  and  will  furnish 
the  brightest  hues  of  green  which  they  may  require. 
When  combined  with  Aureolin,  and  glazed  over 
white,  it  produces  a fine  colour,  and  well  suited  to 
represent  transmitted  light  tlirough  foliage,  which  is 
usually  very  vivid.  Viridian  dries  well,  and  is  said 
to  be  unexceptionable  as  to  permanence.  This,  like 
the  two  greens  just  described,  is  prepared  from  the 
metal  chromium. 

Terre  Verte,  is  a green  native  earth,  semi-trans- 
parent, and  of  little  body.  It  is  one  of  the  old 
colours,  and  consequently  was  employed  by  the  early 
painters  of  different  countries.  When  mixed  with 
E,aw  Sienna,  a fine  sombre  hue  is  produced. 

It  is  of  such  little  density  that  it  should  not  be 
mixed  with  opaque  colours,  as  it  would  be  imme- 
diately overpowered  by  them.  In  landscape-painting 
it  is  of  much  use,  and  when  the  painter  is  able  to 
employ  it  with  other  colours  in  a half-mixed  state, 
it  produces  a pleasant  effect.  It  is  a good  dryer, 
and  when  pure  quite  permanent. 

The  greens  here  described,  when  mixed  with  the 
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various  permanent  yellows  also  referred  to,  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  by  the  landscape-painter  with 
respect  to  these  colours,  and  should  he  produce  works 
of  a fugitive  character,  it  must  be  the  result  for  the 
most  part  of  carelessness,  or  from  the  colours  them- 
selves being  adulterated. 


PURPLES. 

In  consequence  of  the  many  allusions  which  have 
been  made  to  the  Tyrian  Purple  of  the  ancients,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  they  possessed  some  bright 
and  permanent  pigment  of  that  name.  Of  this  we 
have  no  real  evidence  whatever.  That  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  by  ancient  writers  and 
others,  was  most  probably,  nothing  more  than  a dye 
or  colouring  matter  for  textile  fabrics,  and  altogether 
unsuited  as  a pigment  for  the  painter. 

In  the  middle  ages,  a permanent  but  dull  purple 
pigment  was  prepared  from  gold  and  tin,  for  colour- 
ing glass  of  a ruby  tint.  This  preparation  would  no 
doubt  be  also  employed  in  the  early  works  in  dis- 
temper, and  in  the  illuminated  missals  of  that  period, 
as  it  was  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  But  the  cost 
of  producing  this  purple  would  prevent  its  being 
brought  into  more  i^eneral  use. 

The  madders  and  the  blues  in  combination  were 
resorted  to,  to  supply  what  purple  hues  were  then 
further  required. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  no  addition  to  the 
palette,  with  the  exception  of  Purple  Madder,  which 
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is  rich,  but  rather  dull.  Indeed,  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired, For  the  production  of  small  works,  pure 
Ultramarine  and  the  madders,  supply  a series  of 
beautiful  hues  which  may  always  be  relied  upon. 

For  large  pictures,  the  Factitious  Ultramarine, 
with  the  madders,  will  serve  all  purposes  required  in 
the  formation  of  purples. 


Purple  Madder.  Burnt  Madder.  Gold  Purple. 

Ruhens  Madder. 

Purple  Madder.  Of  purple  pigments  this  alone  is 
the  most  useful.  It  is  a costly  preparation,  but  in 
every  respect  is  perfectly  well  suited  for  the  palette, 
being  as  permanent  as  any  other  of  the  madders. 
It  combines  readily  with  all  colours,  dries  well,  and 
is  of  good  body. 

A colour  nearly  approaching  Purple  Madder,  may 
be  made,  by  mixing  Factitious  Ultramarine  with 
deep  Pose  and  Brown  Madders,  and  is  almost  as 
eligible  as  Purple  Madder.  For  touches  of  dark  in 
the  deepest  shadows,  it  is  very  useful,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  depth,  transparency,  and  permanency. 

Burnt  Madder,  is  a brownish  purple,  but  its  costli- 
ness stands  in  the  way  of  general  use.  It  is  an 
excellent  preparation,  and  perfectly  stable  when  well 
made. 


Gold  Purple,  called  Purple  Cassius — it  is  a pre- 
cipitation of  nitro-muriate  of  gold,  by  a solution  of 
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tin.  This  colour  is  expensive,  but  it  is  by  far  the 
most  permanent  purple  pigment  known. 

The  writer  has  often  made  this  preparation  of 
gold  for  painting  purposes,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  experiments,  showing  the  precipita- 
tion of  a metal  from  its  solution.  It  is  used  chiefly  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  artificial  rub}^,  and  ruby  glass. 

When  a very  brilliant  purple  is  required,  Rose 
Madder  should  be  glazed  over  a pure  white  ground, 
and  when  this  is  dry,  either  of  the  Ultramarines 
referred  to,  may  be  glazed  on  the  Madder.  This 
method  gives  a bright  and  permanent  purple.  A 
dull,  opaque,  but  useful  and  lasting  purple  may  be 
made  by  mixing  together  Vermilion  and  the  real  or 
Factitious  Ultramarine.  This  compound  colour  goes 
well  into  tint  with  white. 

Ruhens  Madder,  is  a warm,  deep,  and  transparent 
russet,  very  useful  both  to  landscape  and  figure- 
painters.  It  is  permanent,  but  a bad  dryer,  and 
when  employed,  copal  varnish  should  be  mixed 
with  it. 

BROWNS. 

It  is  a fortunate  circumstance  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  stable  and  eligible  brown  pigments,  this 
colour  being  so  much  required  in  the  production  of 
paintings,  perhaps  even  more  so  than  any  other. 
It  enters  much  into  the  colour  of  backgrounds, 
furniture,  draperies,  and  accessories  of  pictures,  the 
shadows  of  objects,  etc. 
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Sketches,  pictures,  or  engravings,  produced  en- 
tirely in  brown  hues,  are  generally  agreeable,  while 
no  other  colour  whatever,  used  for  the  same  purposes, 
could  be  endured. 

It  has  often  been  thought  that  the  old  painters 
possessed  a brown  pigment  with  whiph  we  are  now 
unacquainted.  This  has  been  inferred  from  the 
appearance  which  the  browns  in  their  pictures  now 
present.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  do 
not  see  these  pigments  as  they  were  when  first  em- 
ployed, but  only  after  time  has  done  its  work  on 
them,  and  on  the  vehicles  with  which  they  were 
always  mixed.  It  is  therefore  improbable  that  the 
old  painters  were  in  possession  of  any  brown  colour 
unknown  to  us. 

Vandyke  Broivn.  Raiv  Umber.  Burnt  Umber, 

Brown  Madder. 

Amongst  all  the  browns  at  the  command  of  the 
painter,  Vandyke  Brown  may  perhaps  be  considered 
the  most  useful.  The  Vandyke  Brown  of  former 
times,  and  of  the  days  of  the  painter  whose  name  it 
bears,  was  made  of  a n earthy  bog  brought  from  Cassel. 

The  Vandyke  Brown,  of  to-day  is  a bituminous 
ochre,  and  nearly  resembling  the  ancient  colour  of 
that  name.  It  is  permanent,  and  an  excellent 
glazing  colour,  for  which  purpose  it  is  mostly  used, 
and  often  in  combination  with  other  transparent 
colours.  The  palette  should  never  be  set  without 
it.  When  employed  in  a semi-mixed  state  with 
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Terre  Verte,  a very  pleasing  effect  is  produced.  It 
dries  well  with  a little  help. 

Raw  Umber,  is  a native  ochre.  It  is  seldom  used 
alone.  In  combination  with  black  and  white  and 
other  colours  to  form  greys,  it  is  valuable.  It  may 
also  be  employed  to  advantage  with  the  primaries, 
to  assist  in  taking  those  colours  into  shadow. 

In  backgrounds  and  in  landscape-painting  it  is 
also  very  useful.  It  is  perfectly  stable,  and  a good 
dryer. 

Burnt  Umber,  is  deeper  than  Raw  Umber  in  con- 
sequence of  being  calcined.  Its  colour  inclines  to  a 
red  brown,  and  is  semi-opaque.  Mixed  with  cooler 
colours,  it  forms  an  agreeable  hue.  With  some 
painters  it  finds  much  favour,  but  is  rarely  ever 
employed  alone.  It  is  very  permanent,  and  a good 
dryer. 

Brown  Madder,  is  another  production  of  the 
madder  root,  and  of  great  depth,  transparency,  and 
beauty.  It  is  a good  dryer  and  permanent.  Both 
the  landscape  and  figure  painter  find  this  colour  of 
the  greatest  use.  In  water-colour  painting  it  is 
much  employed,  and  with  excellent  effect. 

Rubens  Brown,  is  lighter  and  yellower  than 
Vandyke  Brown.  In  the  dark  parts  of  pictures  it 
will  be  found  useful. 
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Permanent  browns  are  numerous,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  but  those  named  will  be  found  quite 
sufficient  for  the  painter’s  use. 

GKEYS. 

A number  of  greys  are  produced  and  offered  to 
the  painter  by  the  colour-maker,  all  of  which  are 
nearly  useless.  Greys  of  all  tints  can  be  so  easily 
compounded  with  white,  black,  and  various  other 
pigments,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  painter 
to  trouble  himself  in  the  least  about  those  offered 
in  commerce.  What  is  more,  the  greys  made  by 
combination  in  the  hands  of  the  artist,  will  in  all 
probability,  be  found  more  stable  than  those  mixed 
by  the  colourman. 

These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the  painter  in  oil. 
To  the  water-colour  painter.  Ultramarine  ash  will 
be  found  very  useful  as  well  as  permanent. 

BLACKS. 

Black  may  be  said  to  be  the  negation  of  light  and 
colour,  and  is  capable  of  giving  the  greatest  value  to 
both.  Most  of  the  black  pigments  used  by  the 
ancients  were  carbonaceous  substances,  and  they 
were  also  of  a very  permanent  character.  Those  of 
modern  times  are  equally  stable. 

Good  colourists  have  frequently  introduced  black 
draperies  and  furniture  into  their  works  for  the 
sake  of  contrast.  When  this  is  judiciously  done,  it 
produces  an  excellent  and  telling  effect. 
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In  the  pictures  by  Bubens,  we  often  see  black  and 
yellow  brought  together.  In  most  of  the  fine  por- 
traits by  Bavenstein,  Bubens,  Vandyke,  Bemhrandt, 
Valasc|uez,  Antonio  More,  Moroni  and  others,  the 
apparel  and  draperies,  etc.,  are  all  black  and  white. 
The  effect  is  very  fascinating,  Avhile  the  contrast 
with  the  flesh  tints  is  remarkable. 

Blue  Black  and  Irory  Black. 

Blue  Black,  is  one  of  the  most  serviceable  of  the 
numerous  and  good  preparations  of  this  kind  at  the 
command  of  the  painter. 

The  best  is  procured  from  vine  twigs  burnt  to 
charcoal.  When  mixed  with  white,  it  produces 
blueish  tints,  and  may  be  always  used  in  flesh - 
painting,  both  in  the  half-tints  and  in  the  shadows. 

Ivory  Black,  seldom  contains  much  of  the  matter 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  made  chiefly 
of  bones  charred  to  blackness.  When  broken  up 
into  tints  with  white,  and  Baw  Umber,  a series  of 
neutral  greys  may  be  formed,  which  will  be  found 
very  useful  when  painting  the  shadows  and  half- 
tints of  white  objects.  Ivory  Black  is  of  greater 
depth  and  transparency  than  Blue  Black,  and  may 
be  used  as  a glazing  colour.  With  Vandyke  Brown 
it  is  serviceable  when  so  employed. 

In  these  two  blacks  the  painter  has  all  that  is 
necessary  of  the  kind.  To  add  others,  would  be 
simply  to  take  up  room  on  his  palette  to  no  purpose. 
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PERMANENT,  BUT  USELESS  PIGMENTS. 

The  following  colours  are  stable,  but  unnecessary. 
Those  already  described  in  the  permanent  list,  will 
answer  the  painter’s  purpose  much  better.  Never- 
theless, should  he  be  disposed  to  employ  any  of 
them,  he  may  do  so  with  impunity. 

WHITES. 

Blanc  d'' Argent,  or  Silver  White.  London  and 
Nottingham  White. 

YELLOWS. 

There  are  no  permanent  yellows  besides  those 
already  referred  to. 


OCHRES. 

Roman  Ochre.  Brown  Ochre.  Oxford  Ochre.  Stone 
Ochre.  Di  Palito,  or  Light-Yellow  Ochre. 

RED. 

Cadmium  Red. 

BLUES. 

New  Blue.  Blue  Ochre. 

GREENS. 

Scheeles  Green.  Cohalt  Green.  Olive  Oxide  of 
Chromium.  Olive. 
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PURPLES. 

Mars  Violet.  Cobalt  Purple. 

BROAVNS. 

Mars  Broivn.  Mixed  Citrine.  Bistre.  Bone  Brown. 
Caledonian  Brown.  Cappah  Brown.  Chalons 
Brown.  Cologne  Earth.  Verona  Brown.  Man- 
ganese Broivn. 


GREYS. 

Mineral  Greg.  Mixed  Greg.  Neutral  Greg. 

BLACKS. 

Lamp)  Black.  Mixed  Black.  Black  Ochre.  Bone 
Black.  Frankfort  Black.  Manganese  Black. 
Mineral  Black.  Puiple  Black.  Spanish  Black. 
Black  Lead. 


SEMI-PEKMANENT  COLOUKS. 

The  colours  which  may  be  placed  in  the  second 
order  of  permanence  and  fitness,  are  here  given. 
Under  favourable  conditions  most  of  them  will  last 
a long  time.  But  their  tempting  hues  and  inviting 
appearance  have  allured  many  painters  to  the  undue 
use  of  them. 
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WHITES. 

Cremnitz  White,  is  sometimes  known  as  Vienna 
White.  It  is  very  bright  in  appearance,  even  sur- 
passing Flake  White,  but  not  so  dense  in  body.  It 
is  a preparation  of  lead. 

Cadmium  White,  although  an  attractive  pigment, 
is  liable  to  change  when  combined  with  other  colours. 
It  is  prepared  from  the  metal  Cadmium  by  precipi- 
tation and  other  processes. 

YELLOWS. 

Lemon  Cadmium  {SuIjyJiide  of  Cadmium),  under 
certain  conditions,  will  keep  its  colour  pretty  well, 
both  in  oil  and  water-colour  when  employed  alone. 
When  used  in  oil  with  Zinc  White,  it  will  also 
remain  unchanged  for  years,  but  the  white  must  be 
perfectly  free  from  adulteration  with  lead,  or  a 
change  may  set  in  at  once.  Lemon  Cadmium  may 
be  used  with  Chinese  White  in  water-colour  paint- 
ing, and  when  protected  by  glass  from  foul  air  and 
from  sunlight,  it  will  last  a long  time  unchanged. 

Clu'ome  Yelloio  and  Orange,  are  both  chromates  of 
lead.  When  carefully  prepared  and  mixed  with  oil, 
these  pigments  will  remain  unaltered  for  at  least 
a quarter  of  a century.  With  white  lead  they  go 
well  into  tints,  and  there  is  no  antagonism  between 
these  colours.  When,  however,  the  chromates  of 
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lead  are  employed,  they  should  be  used  as  simple  as 
possible. 

The  Author  has  used  Orange  Chrome  in  the  pre- 
paration of  enamel  colours  ; and  it  will  bear  a full 
red  heat  for  many  hours,  in  the  presence  of  a vitreous 
flux,  without  undergoing  any  change  beyond  the 
deepening  of  the  colour.  This  is,  however,  no  test 
as  to  the  permanence  of  Orange  Chrome,  when,  used 
either  in  oil  or  water  colour. 

Citron  Yellow,  known  also  as  Zinc  Yelloiv,  both 
deep  and  pale,  may  be  called  chromates  of  zinc. 
Landscape  painters  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it 
much,  as  it  combines  well  with  Green  Oxide  of 
Chromium  and  other  greens.  It  is  also  useful  when 
imitating  the  yellow  parts  of  foliage,  grass,  etc.  By 
chemists  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  a good  colour.  It 
is  so  comparatively  new  that  painters  are  not  yet 
fully  acquainted  Avith  its  habits.  Deep  Zinc  Yellow 
is,  however,  much  more  fugitive  than  the  pale  kind, 
as  it  will  frequently  change  in  a few  days. 

Gamboge,  is  a gum  brought  from  the  East,  and 
Avas  long  used  as  a AA^ater-colour  pigment,  before  it 
found  a place  amongst  oil-colours.  It  is  fairly  stable 
in  water,  and  does  not  injure  other  colours. 

REDS. 

Lahes  from  Cochineal.  In  consequence  of  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  these  lakes,  painters  are  ever 
indulging  in  their  use.  When  employed  in  water- 
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colour  and  excluded  from  light,  the  best  prepara- 
tions, such  as  Qarmine  and  Crimson  Lake,  will  last 
half  a century  without  much  visible  alteration.  In 
oil  painting,  when  Crimson  Lake  is  used  alone,  as  a 
thickish  glaze,  and  kept  from  sfrong  light,  it  will  not 
rapidly  change.  But  if  combined  with  white  lead, 
its  colour  goes  immediately.  The  pigment  is  ob- 
tained from  an  insect,  found  in  great  abundance  on  a 
cactus  plant  in  Mexico. 

Scarlet  Lake,  has  much  of  the  quality  of  Crimson 
Lake,  and  its  permanence  is  affected  by  the  same 
causes  as  those  which  interfere  with  other  lakes  of 
this  kind,  being  also  prepared  from  cochineal.  Its 
colour  can  be  very  well  imitated  by  Bose  Madder, 
and  a little  Orange  Cadmium,  or  Aureolin,  all  of 
which  are  stable. 

Purple  Lake,  being  also  a cochineal  preparation, 
is  not  more  permanent  than  the  two  lakes  already 
mentioned.  This  colour  is  certainlj?’  very  beautiful, 
but  when  it  can  be  so  nearly  matched  by  the  mad- 
ders, and  additions  either  of  pure,  or  Factitious 
Ultramarine,  it  should  not  be  used. 

Florentine  and  Hamburgh  Lakes,  are  of  the  same 
character  as  those  already  described,  and  may  not 
be  looked  on  as  stable  pigments. 

Lndian  Lake,  appears  to  be  made  from  a product, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  which  is  brought  from 
the  East  The  colour  is  rich,  deep,  and  inclined  to 
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purple.  It  is  said  to  be  more  durable  than  the 
cochiueal  lakes.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  amongst  the  semi-permanent  pigments. 

Kerrnes  Lake,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  earliest 
lake  used  by  the  ancient  Italian  and  German 
masters.  No  doubt  it  found  its  way  to  Venice 
early,  and  was  used  by  Tintoretto,  Paolo  Veronese, 
Titian,  and  others.  In  pictures  by  these  masters, 
Ave  find  colours  nearly  resembling  Kerrnes  Lake  ; 
ne  vertheless,  they  appear  to  have  undergone  change. 

BLUES. 

Smalt,  is  a blue  glass  coloured  by  cobalt,  and 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder.  Although  this 
preparation  will  stand  a high  degree  of  heat  for 
weeks  together,  it  is  not  permanent  as  an  oil-colour. 
It  is  used  in  enamel  painting. 

Another  Cohalt  Blue,  of  the  like  nature  and  tint 
as  the  above,  is  prepared  from  the  black  oxide  of 
cobalt,  ground  flint  (silica),  and  a carbonate  of  tin, 
exposed  to  great  heat  for  some  days.  This  prepara- 
tion is  denser  than  Smalt,  but  its  stability  is  nearly 
as  doubtful. 

Pi  nissian  Blue  is  prepared  from  iron.  It  is  a 
very  fascinating  colour,  whether  used  as  a glaze,  or 
in  combination  with  other  colours.  Most  painters, 
both  in  oil  and  water  colour,  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  it,  but  it  is  not  durable.  In  water-colour, 
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when  exposed  to  full  light,  the  richness  of  its  hue 
soon  fades.  The  works  by  the  early  water-colour 
painters  of  this  country  bear  sad  testimony  to  this 
fact.  The  faded  condition  of  some  of  the  works 
by  Copley  Fielding,  Varley,  Girtin,  Prout,  Cox, 
Turner,  and  others,  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  use 
of  Indigo  and  Prussian  Blue. 

Antwerp  Blue,  is  of  the  character  of  Prussian 
Blue,  a little  brighter,  and  not  having  so  much  body. 
It  is  not  so  stable  as  Prussian  Blue. 

Cyanine  Blue,  is  a compound  of  Cobalt  and 
Prussian  Blue.  It  is  a very  deep  and  agreeable 
colour,  but  scarcely  more  permanent  than  either 
Antwerp  or  Prussian  Blue,  what  there  is  of  Cobalt 
Blue  in  the  compound,  being  permanent,  and  the 
rest  is  semi-fugitive. 

Indigo  Blue,  is  an  ancient  preparation,  and  a 
vegetable  product.  On  the  whole,  it  is  less  durable 
than  Prussian  Blue.  It  is  nevertheless  much  re- 
commended and  employed  by  artists,  more  especially 
water-colour  painters,  who  make  use  of  it  in  clouds 
and  distances.  The  skies  and  clouds  in  some  of  the 
works  of  Copley  Fielding,  and  other  painters  of  his 
time,  are  evidences  of  the  fleeting  character  of 
Indigo  Blue,  when  thus  employed.  There  is  little 
left  in  the  works  referred  to,  but  drab  masses 
of  cloud  forms,  the  blue  tints  having  departed 
altogether. 
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GREENS. 

Veronese  Green.  By  some  chemists  this  pigment 
is  pronounced  permanent.  The  writer  has  found  it 
to  be  otherwise.  If  carefully  prepared,  and  when 
used  alone,  it  may  be  stable ; but  as  it  contains 
ingredients  which  attack  other  colours  when  com- 
bined with  it,  it  is  rendered,  on  the  whole,  less 
eligible  than  Viridian. 

Emerald  Green,  is  a preparation  of  copper,  very 
bright,  and  in  colour  much  unlike  all  other  greens. 
There  is  hardly  anything  in  nature  resembling  it ; 
employed  pure,  it  will  last  a long  time,  but  mixed 
with  other  colours,  it  soon  changes. 

^ BROWNS. 

Broivn  Pink,  is  a colour  much  used  by  water- 
colour painters.  It  is  a vegetable  production,  and 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a lake.  Its  colour  being  of  a 
rich  yellow-brown,  produces  fine  greens,  either  with 
Prussian  or  Indigo  Blue.  Brown  Pink  fades  in 
a few  years,  leaving  the  greens,  of  which  it  at  first 
formed  a part,  of  a cold  and  unnatural  colour.  It 
should  therefore  be  used  as  little  as  possible.  In 
oil-painting  it  should  never  be  employed. 

Sepias,  both  warm  and  cold,  are  produced  from 
the  cuttle-fish,  and  are  very  pleasant  working  colours 
in  water,  but  fleeting. 

In  order  to  render  the  semi-permanent  colours 
more  lasting,  when  painting  in  oil,  they  should  be 
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mixed  with  copal  varnish  before  they  are  employed. 
They  should  also  be  further  protected  by  a thin 
coat  of  copal  varnish  after  they  are  dry. 


The  following  is  a summary,  giving  the  lists  of 
Permanent,  Semi-permanent,  and  Fugitive  colours. 

These  are  divided  from  each  other,  so  that  the 
painter  on  looking  down  them,  may  at  once  ascer- 
tain the  character  of  any  pigment  on  which  he  may 
desire  information. 


A LIST  OF  PERMANENT  COLOURS, 

WHICH  MAY  BE  USED  EITHER  SEPARATELY,  OR  IN  COMBINATION 
WITH  EACH  OTHER. 

These  colours  are  as  stable  for  water-colour  painting  as  for  oil, 
with  the  exception  of  Flake  White  (white  lead).  Chinese,  or 
Zinc  White,  should  always  be  used  in  water-colour  painting. 


WHITES. 

Chinese  White. 

Zinc  White. 

Flake  White  (white  lead). 
YELLOW  AND  ORANGE  HUES. 

Aureolin. 

Yellow  Madder. 

Yellow  Ochre. 

Transparent  Gold  Ochre. 

Raw  Sienna. 

Burnt  Sienna. 

The  Orange  Cadmiums. 

Orange  Vermilion. 

Naples  Yellow. 

Field’s  Orange  Vermilion. 

REDS. 

Chinese  Vermilion. 

Vermilion. 


Scarlet  Vermilion. 

Extract  of  Vermilion. 

Venetian  Red. 

Light  Red. 

Red  Ochre. 

Indian  Red. 

Madder  Carmine. 

Rose  Madder. 

Pink  Madder. 

BLUES. 

Genuine  Ultramarine. 
Factitious  Ultramarine. 

French  Ultramarine. 

Cobalt. 

Cerulean. 

GREENS. 

Transparent  Green  Oxide  of 
Chromium. 
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Opaque  Green  Oxide  of  Chro- 
mium. 

Viridian. 

Terre  Verte. 


Raw  Umber. 
Burnt  Umber. 
Brown  Madder. 
Rubens  Brown. 


PURPLES. 
Purple  Madder. 

Gold  Purple  Cassius. 
Rubens  Madder. 

BROWNS. 
Vandyke  Brown. 


GREY. 

Ultramarine  Ash. 

BLACKS. 

Blue  Black. 

Ivory  Black . 


A LIST  OF  PERMANENT  COLOURS, 

FOR  THE  MOST  PART  UNNECESSARY. 


WHITES. 

Blanc  d’Argent,  or  Silver  White. 
London  and  Nottingham  White. 

YELLOW  OCHRES. 
Roman  Ochre. 

Brown  Ochre. 

Oxford  Ochre. 

Stone  Ochre. 

Ui  Palito,  or  Light  Yellow 
Ochre. 

RED. 

Cadmium  Red. 

BLUES. 

New  Blue. 

Blue  Ochre. 


GREENS. 

Scheele’s  Green. 

Cobalt  Green. 

Olive  Oxide  of  Chromium. 
Olive. 

PURPLES. 

Mars  Violet. 

Cobalt  Purple. 


BROWNS. 
Mars  Brown. 

Mixed  Citrine. 
Bistre. 

Bone  Brown. 
Caledonian  Brown. 
Cappah  Brown. 
Chalons  Brown. 
Cologne  Earth. 
Verona  Brown. 
Uranium  Brown. 
Manganese  Brown. 

GREYS. 

Mineral  Grey. 
Mixed  Grey. 

Neutral  Grey. 

BLACKS. 
Lamp  Black. 

Mixed  Black. 

Black  Ochre. 

Bone  Black. 
Frankfort  Black. 
Manganese  Black. 
Mineral  Black. 
Purple  Black. 
Spanish  Black. 

Black  Lead. 
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A LIST  OF  COLOUES  OF  THE  SECOND  OEDEE  OF 
PEEMANENCE 

Mo  st  of  these  colours  change  when  used  alone.  All  of  them 
change  when  combined  with  each  other. 


WHITES. 

Cremnitz  White  (Vienna 
White). 

Cadmium  White. 

YELLOWS. 

Lemon  Cadmium. 

Chrome  Yellow. 

Citron  Yellow  (Zinc  Yellow). 
Gamboge. 

REDS. 

Carmine. 

Crimson  Lake. 

Scarlet  Lake. 

Purple  Lake. 

Indian  Lake, 


Florentine  and  Hamburgh 
Lakes. 

Kermes  Lake. 

BLUES. 

Smalt. 

Prussian  Blue. 

Antwerp  Blue. 

Cyanine  Blue. 

Indigo  Blue. 

GREENS. 

Veronese  Green. 

Emerald  Green. 

BROWNS. 

Brown  Pink, 

The  Sepias. 


FUGITIVE  COLOUES. 

The  following  is  a list  of  those  colours  which  are  so  fugitive  or 
unfit  for  painting  purposes,  that  they  should  never  be  used.  If 
colour-makers  would  cease  from  manufacturing  them,  it  would  be 


of  the  greatest  importance  to  art. 

WHITES. 

Flemish  White,  or  Sulphate 
of  Lead. 

Patterson’s  White,  or  Oxychlo- 
ride of  Lead, 

I’earl  White,  or  Nitrate  of  Bis- 
muth. 

YELLOWS. 

Lemon  Yellow. 

Cologne  Yellow,  or  Chromate 
and  Sulphate  of  Lead,  with 
Sulphate  of  Lime. 


Jaune  Minerale,  or  Chromate 
of  LeacL 

Gallstone. 

Indian  Yellow,  or  Urio-phos- 
phate  of  Lime. 

Yellow  Lake,  a vegetable  pro- 
duction. 

Italian  Pink,  called  sometimes 
Dutch  and  English  Pink, 
a vegetable  product. 

Quercitron  Lake,  a vegetable 
production. 

Orpiment,  sometimes  called 
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Chinese  or  King’s  Yellow,  or 
Sulphuret  of  Arsenic. 

Strontian  Yellow,  a metallic 
preparation. 

Arsenic  Yellow,  prepared  from 
arsenic. 

Bismuth  Yellow,  or  Chromate  of 
Bismuth. 

Copper  Yellow,  prepared  from 
copper. 

Gelbin’s  Yellow,  or  Chromate  of 
Lime. 

Indium  Yellow,  prepared  from 
the  metal  indium. 

Iodine  Yellow,  or  Iodide  of 
Lead, 

Iron  Yellow,  a protoxide  of 
iron. 

Massicot  Yellow,  or  Orange,  a 
preparation  of  lead. 

Patent  Yellow,  a preparation  of 
lead. 

Platinum  Yellow,  prepared  from 
the  metal  platinum. 

Thallium  Yellow,  prepared  from 
the  metal  thallium. 

Thwaite’s  Yellow,  a chromate 
of  cadmium. 

Turbith  Mineral,  or  Queen’s 
Yellow,  a sulphate  of  mer- 
cury. 

Uranium  Yellow,  from  the  metal 
uranium. 

Yellow  Carmine. 

Orient  Yellow. 

REDS. 

Carmine,  a preparation  from 
cochineal,  semi-permanent  in 
water-colour  and  fugitive  in 
oil. 

Dragons’  Blood,  prepared  from 
a resin  brought  from  the  East. 

Red  Chrome,  a chromate  of  lead. 

Red  Lead,  an  oxide  of  lead. 

Antimony  Red,  prepared  from 
antimony. 


Chica  Red,  a vegetable  pro- 
duction. 

Cobalt  Red,  from  cobalt. 

Copper  Red,  from  copper. 

Ferrate  of  Baryta  Red,  from 
baryta. 

Iodine  Pink,  procured  from  io- 
dine and  mercury. 

Lawson’s  Red. 

Manganese  Red,  from  the 
metal  manganese. 

Red  Chalk. 

Red  Precipitate  of  Mercury. 

Rose  Pink,  from  Brazil  wood. 

Silver  Red,  a preparation  from 
silver. 

Thallium  Red,  from  the  metal 
thallium. 

Ultramarine  Red. 

Uranium  Red. 

BLUES. 

Blue  Carmine.  It  is  an  oxide 
of  molybdenum. 

Bice,  prepared  from  copper. 

Blue  Ashes,  prepared  from 
copper. 

Blue  Verditer,  prepared  from 
copper. 

Egyptian  Blue,  prepared  from 
copper. 

Saunder’s  Blue,  prepared  from 
copper. 

Schweinfurt  Blue,  prepared 
from  copper. 

Iodine  Blue. 

Iridium  Blue. 

Manganese  Blue. 

Platinum  Blue. 

Tungsten  Blue. 

ORANGES. 

Mixed  Orange. 

Anotta,  a vegetable  produc- 
tion. 

Antimony  Orange. 
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Chromate  of  Mercury. 

Damonico,  prepared  from  iron. 

Gamboge  Orange,  a gum. 

Madder  Orange. 

Orange  Lead. 

Orange  Orpiment,  a prepara- 
tion of  arsenic. 

Thallium  Orange. 

Uranium  Orange. 

Zinc  Orange. 

GREENS. 

Malachite  Green,  a preparation 
of  copper. 

Verdigris  Green,  a preparation 
of  copper. 

Mixed  Green. 

Chrome  Green,  chromate  of  lead, 
with  Prussian  Blue. 

Hooker’s  Green,  gamboge  and 
Prussian  Blue. 

Sap  Green,  a vegetable  product. 

Chrome  Arseniate,  from  arse- 
niate  of  potash  and  chromic 
oxide. 

Copper  Borate,  from  copper. 

Green  Bice,  from  copper. 

Green  Ultramarine,  prepared 
from  French  Ultramarine. 

Mineral  Green,  lead  and  copper. 

Uranium  Green. 

Titanium  Green. 


PURPLES. 

Violet  Carmine,  vegetable. 
Orchil  Purple,  vegetable. 
Bismuth  Purple. 

Cobalt  Purple. 

Prussian  Purple,  prussiate  of 
iron. 

Sandal  Wood  Purple,  vege- 
table. 

Tin  Violet. 

OLIVES. 

Mixed  Olive, 

Olive  Green,  a mixed  greeii. 
Olive  Lake,  vegetable. 

Burnt  Verdigris. 

BROWNS. 

Asphaltum,  mineral  pitch. 
Mummy,  mineral  and  animal. 
Prussian  Brown,  from  Prussian 
Blue. 

Bitumen,  mineral  pitch. 
Cadmium  Brown. 

Chrome  Browns. 

Copper  Browns. 

French  Prussian  Brown,  from 
Prussian  Blue. 

MARONES. 

Mixed  Marone. 

Chica  Marone,  vegetable. 
Chocolate,  lead  and  copper. 
Cobalt  Marone. 


There  are  other  preparations,  which  have  not  been  added  to 
this  list,  as  they  are  also  unworthy  of  the  painter’s  consideration. 
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VEHICLES  OK  MEDIUMS  : 

THEIR  USE  IN  COMBINATION  A¥ITH  COLOURS. 


The  mediums  necessary  to  convey  colours  to  canvas, 
ought  to  have  the  serious  consideration  of  every 
painter.  Various  kinds  of  vehicles  have  always  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  A feAV  of  them,  no  doubt, 
have  conduced  to  the  permanence  of  the  works  in 
which  they  have  been  employed,  Avhile  others  have 
facilitated  their  destruction. 

Vehicles  have  two  functions.  First,  they  are 
mixed  with  some  colours  to  give  them  a drying 
property.  Second,  they  are  used  to  thin  trans- 
parent colours,  in  order  to  make  them  fit  for  glazing 
purposes.  They  were  also  employed  by  the  early 
painters  in  oil  in  combination  with  all  opaque  colours. 

Mediums  composed  of  drying  oil  and  Mastic 
varnish  have  been  used  too  freely  by  the  English 
school  of  painters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
painters  for  the  most  part  eschew  vehicles  altogether. 
Indeed,  they  go  to  the  other  extreme  by  employing 
colours  as  free  from  oil  or  medium  as  possible. 

Very  little  medium  should  be  used  to  thin  a light 
colour  with,  when  it  is  intended  for  solid  painting. 

All  mediums  become  horny  in  time,  when  too 
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much  is  used,  and  this  change  is  more  visible  in 
light  colours  than  in  dark  ones. 

Should  a colour  be  found  inconveniently  thick  for 
work,  which  is  often  the  case,  it  can  be  made  thinner 
by  the  addition  of  a little  raw  linseed  or  nut  oil. 

In  the  works  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools 
we  have  excellent  evidence  of  the  proper  use  of 
mediums,  and,  to  a great  extent,  the  preservation 
of  these  works  is  due  to  the  judicious  use  of  them. 

Every  painter,  after  a few  years’  practice  in  his 
art,  usually  selects  that  particular  medium  or  vehicle, 
to  mix  with  his  colours,  which  has  chanced  to  have 
found  most  favour  with  him.  He  is  sometimes  so 
unduly  warped  to  its  imaginary  merits,  that  he  is  in- 
duced to  condemn  all  others.  The  student  is  often 
bewildered,  and  in  the  utmost  uncertainty  as  to 
what  medium  he  ought  to  adopt.  Amongst  the 
many  advisers  which  he  often  finds,  and  from  his 
own  want  of  knowledge  on  the  point,  he  not  unfre- 
quently  selects  one,  the  least  eligible  for  his  purpose. 

Sugar  or  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  gum 
mastic,  plaster  of  Paris,  boiled  oil,  maguilps,  etc., 
etc.,  are  all  used  as  dryers,  all  of  which  are  quite 
unnecessary,  and  what  is  more,  most  of  these  sub- 
stances seriously  interfere  with  the  permanence  of 
any  work  in  which  they  may  be  present. 

In  warm  weather  pure  raw  linseed  or  nut  oil  is 
generally  sufficient,  for  mixing  with  all  opaque 
colours  to  give  them  a drying  quality.  When 
transparent  colours  are  used,  and  more  especially 
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when  glazing  with  them  is  desirable,  good  Copal  or 
Amber  varnish,  to  which  a little  raw  linseed  oil  has 
been  added,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  mix  with 
them.  Time  has  proved  these  ingredients  to  be 
more  permanent  than  anything  else.  Should  this 
medium  be  found  inconvenient  to  work  with  at  first, 
practice  will  soon  overcome  the  difficulty. 

When  the  madders  are  used,  a little  Copal  varnish 
alone,  may  be  mixed  with  them  to  make  them 
dry. 

The  author  has  gone  very  carefully  over  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  ancient  writers  on  art,  as  well 
as  the  experiments  detailed  by  modern  chemists, 
referring  to  the  materials  used  as  mediums  for  paint- 
ing in  oil  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  only  conclusion  at  which  he  has  been  able 
to  arrive  in  connection  with  his  own  practice  is,  that 
gum  Copal  and  Amber,  in  combination  with  nut  or 
linseed  oil,  were  the  chief  ingredients  employed  to 
give  to  colours  the  consistency  necessary  for  the 
painter’s  work.  This  preparation  was  subsequently 
employed  to  cover  pictures  with  when  finished. 

The  early  works  in  distemper,  produced  prior  to 
the  discovery  of  oil-painting  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  received  a coat  of  varnish,  mainly  for  pro- 
tection, as  soon  as  they  were  finished,  and  which 
varnish  has  been  pronounced  after  analysis  to  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  Copal  and  Amber. 

It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  in  a short  time  after  the 
period  referred  to,  this  preparation  would  naturally 
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suggest  itself  as  being  suited  for  mixing  directly  with 
the  colours  themselves,  in  place  of  the  distemper  or 
glue  size,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  in  use, 
and  which  had  been  attended  with  so  much  incon- 
venience. 

The  fact  of  Copal  and  Amber  Varnish  having  been 
used  by  the  earlier  painters  in  distemper,  to  cover 
their  works  with  in  the  manner  alluded  to,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  move  one  step  further  to  arrive 
at  the  discovery  of  oil-painting.  This  was  done  by 
adding  such  an  oil  to  the  too  quickly-drying  varnish, 
as  would  sufficiently  retard  its  siccative  qualities, 
and  make  it  more  manageable  when  combined  with 
the  colours.  It  appears  certain  that  either  nut  or 
linseed  oil,  or  perhaps  both,  were  used  for  the 
purpose  referred  to.  By  mixing  this  medium  directly 
with  the  colours  before  they*  were  applied  to  the 
panel,  it  would  give  to  them  that  consistency  and 
readiness  for  use,  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
process,  that  would  soon  revolutionize  the  pictorial 
arts  of  that  period,  and  which,  as  we  know,  actually 
did  take  place. 

This  was  really  the  nature  of  the  discovery  in  oil- 
painting,  made  by  the  early  Flemish  painters,  and 
for  which  J.  Van  Eyck  and  his  brother  have  obtained 
the  credit. 

It  is  probable  that  the  early  Flemish  painters 
used  their  colours  for  the  most  part  separately,  when 
glazing  them  on  the  white  ground.  They  calculated 
the  effect,  as  well  as  the  hue  they  required,  and 
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appear  to  have  been  quite  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
this  method  of  working,  relative  to  the  permanence 
of  their  productions. 

All  the  shadows  and  darkest  parts  are  heaped  up 
above  the  surface  of  the  picture,  the  result  of  laying 
on  the  transparent  colour,  combined  with  a varnish 
vehicle,  by  repeated  efforts.  The  half-tints  and 
lights  are  sunken,  having  been  produced  mainly  by 
thin  glazes,  over  the  white  distemper  ground. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the 
meguilps  are  of  comparatively  modern  introduction 
in  oil-painting.  Doubtless  they  assist  colours  to 
work  pleasantly,  more  especially  in  the  process  of 
glazing.  It  is  also  a fact  that  the  indiscreet  use  of 
them  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  ruin  of  many 
line  works.  Numerous  recipes  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  time  of  Van  Eyck,  for  the  com- 
position of  vehicles  for  oil-painting.  After  they 
have  all  been  duly  considered,  we  gather  that  the 
three  best  contained  resins.  Amber,  Copal  and  San- 
darac.  The  two  first  were  dissolved  in  either  nut, 
poppy,  or  linseed-oil ; the  last  in  an  essential  oil  or 
spirit,  and  all  were  used  as  vehicles  with  the  whole  of 
the  colours  employed.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
no  process  by  which  Amber  varnish  can  be  made 
suitable  for  light  colours,  the  preparation  being 
always  very  dark,  in  consequence  of  the  great  heat 
to  which  the  amber  and  oil  have  to  be  subjected,  in 
order  to  liquify  the  amber.  Therefore,  whenever 
pure  Amber  varnish  was  used  by  the  earliest  oil- 
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painters,  it  could  only  have  been  with  the  darker 
colours. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  a process  of 
bleaching  Amber  varnish  has  been  lost,  and  that 
another  process  could  not  be  discovered.  But  as  all 
varnish  preparations  were  made  in  the  house  of  the 
painter,  with  the  simplest  means  at  his  command, 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  modern  chemistry  could 
not  supply  all  that  the  painter  of  former  times  could 
accomplish  in  this  direction. 

It  is  most  probable,  as  we  have  inferred,  that 
Copal  was  used  in  the  earliest  oil-pictures,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  it  was  mixed  with  the 
lighter  colours,  instead  of  Amber,  or  perhaps  in 
combination  with  it. 

. Copal  is  soluble  in  linseed  or  nut  oil  at  a much 
lower  heat  than  amber,  and  the  varnish  produced 
by  these  ingredients  is  of  a paler  colour,  than  Amber 
varnish.  This  peculiarity  fits  Copal  varnish  for 
mixing  with  all  colours,  but  with  the  lighter  ones 
more  especially.  In  some  respects  Sandarac  re- 
sembles Copal,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  it  was  much 
used,  as  it  would  not  work  in  so  friendly  a manner 
with  the  oil-colours  as  the  two  other  resins  would  do. 

Amber  has  been  found  in  combination  with  some 
of  the  colours  in  the  works  of  the  early  Flemish 
school,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  not 
always  mixed  with  some  of  the  lighter  coloured 
varnishes,  such  as  Copal,  already  referred  to,  and 
which  in  all  probability  was  the  case.  It  is  also 
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most  likely  that  both  Copal  and  Amber  varnish, 
were  always  employed  by  the  earliest  Flemish 
painters,  and  in  combination  with  either  nut  or 
linseed  oil,  and  that  they  were  mixed  with  all  their 
colours  as  a vehicle,  before  they  were  applied  to  the 
panel.  Moreover,  it  is  also  very  probable  that  such 
vehicles  have  conduced  to  that  permanence  in  these 
early  works,  which  now  distinguishes  them  from  all 
others.  Should  this  assumption  be  correct — and  it 
appears  to  be  so — it  furnishes  a substantial  reason, 
why  we  ought  to  adopt  Copal  and  Amber  varnish 
with  the  addition  of  oil,  as  a vehicle  for  all  oil- 
pictures  now  executed,  and  abandon  the  use  of 
meguilps  altogether.  One  point,  however,  must  be 
insisted  on,  and  it  is,  that  the  Copal  and  Amber 
varnish  be  prepared  from  resins  of  the  best  quality, 
and  quite  free  from  adulteration.  These  resins  care- 
fully dissolved  according  to  one  of  the  ancient  pro- 
cesses which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  would 
form  the  best  preparation  for  pictures.  Combined 
wuth  linseed  oil,  they  would  give  a medium  re- 
sembling as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  early 
painters,  and  this,  if  discreetly  employed,  would 
have  an  enormous  influence  in  makino:  modern 
oil-pictures  more  permanent  than  they  are  at 
present. 

A work  painted  with  the  vehicle  alluded  to,  when 
dry,  might  receive  a thin  coat  of  Mastic  varnish,  for 
its  further  protection.  In  the  course  of  time,  and 
when  it  was  felt  desirable  to  remove  this  covering. 
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it  could  be  done  without  risk  to  the  painting.  The 
Copal  and  Amber  varnish  with  which  the  work  was 
originally  painted,  would  resist  the  action  of  turpen- 
tine and  alcohol,  which  are  the  solvents  usually 
employed  to  remove  old  Mastic  varnish  from  pictures 
in  the  process  of  cleaning. 

The  use  of  mastic  mediums  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  has  been  amongst  the  chief  causes  of  deterio- 
ration in  the  oil-pictures  produced.  When  mastic  is 
combined  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  it  forms  the  vehicle 
known  as  meguilp,  and  which  has  been  so  much 
employed  in  more  modern  times.  The  coagulated 
substance,  which  the  mastic,  boiled  linseed  oil  and 
litharge,  form,  is  so  pleasant  to  work  with,  that  it 
has  allured  many  painters  to  the  most  indiscreet  use 
of  it.  When  employed  in  glazing  it  often  becomes 
greatly  discoloured.  Whenever  the  varnish  of  a 
picture  is  required  to  be  removed,  where  Mastic 
meguilp  has  been  freely  used,  the  work  is  in  great 
danger.  The  solvents  which  are  employed  to  re- 
move the  varnish,  also  attack  this  meguilp,  and 
many  fine  works  have  been  ruined  in  consequence 
of  this. 

Much  of  the  varnish  sold  under  the  name  of  Copal 
varnish,  is  not  what  it  is  represented  to  be.  In  some 
instances,  it  does  not  contain  a particle  of  copal. 
This  fact  has  prompted  the  writer  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  matter,  seeing  that  so  much  depends 
on  it.  Arrangements  have  therefore  been  made 
with  Messrs.  Mander  Brothers,  varnish-makers,  of 
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Wolverhampton,  to  i^repare  pure  Copal  and  Amber 
Varnishes  for  the  painter’s  use. 

This  firm  has  undertaken  to  manufacture  the 
varnishes  or  vehicles  referred  to,  in  accordance  with 
the  old  formulae  supplied  by  the  author.  They  cor- 
respond as  nearly  as  possible  with  those  employed 
by  Van  Eyck  and  the  early  Flemish  painters, 
and  the  preparations  may  now  be  procured  in  the 
usual  way/^' 

TURPENTINE. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  use  of  turpen- 
tine with  colours,  is  in  many  instances  detrimental 
to  their  permanence.  The  mixing  of  turpentine 
with  colours  when  painting,  explains  much  of  the 
change  which  we  often  see  takes  place  in  a day  or 
two  after  they  have  been  applied  to  the  canvas. 
This  sometimes  arises  from  the  impurity  of  the 
spirit,  or  from  some  material  of  a caustic  nature, 
being  mixed  with  it  to  clarify  it.  But  oftener  it  is 
the  result  of  the  immediate  contact  of  one  colour 
-with  another,  which  the  use  of  turpentine  favours. 
Many  colours  are  chemically  antagonistic  to  each 

* Since  the  publication  of  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  the 
author  has  been  induced  to  superintend  the  preparation  of  the 
A'arnishes  alluded  to.  The  undertaking  has  been  a troublesome 
one,  but  in  the  interests  of  art  alone,  he  felt  called  upon  to  do  this. 
The  materials  may  now  be  procured  from  Messrs.  Mander  Brothers, 
3G3,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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other,  even  when  carefully  manufactured.  Mixing 
them  with  turpentine  brings  them  into  contact  so 
closely,  that  they  begin  to  act  on  one  another  imme- 
diately they  come  together,  when  a visible  change 
soon  ensues. 

Flake  White  and  Bose  Madder,  mixed  together 
with  turpentine,  or  with  any  medium  in  which  it 
is  present,  will  sometimes  change  in  twelve  hours. 
Should  the  Bose  Madder  have  been  adulterated  with 
Cochineal  Lake,  a very  marked  change  will  take 
place  in  a few  hours,  and  more  especially  in  the 
presence  of  white  lead. 

The  use  of  turpentine  with  colours  also  assists  in 
producing  fissures  in  a work.  In  evaporation  it 
carries  off  with  it  some  of  the  oil  with  which  the 
colours  are  mixed.  They  are  then  left  without 
sufficient  elasticity,  and  in  drying  they  contract,  and 
the  numerous  small  fissures  which  we  so  frequently 
find  in  newly  painted  pictures  are  much  due  to  this 
cause. 


OIL  OF  SPIKE  LAVENDER. 

The  frequent  reference  to  Oil  of  Lavender,  which 
has  been  made  by  the  writers  on  art  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  in  their  recipes  for 
varnishes  and  vehicles  for  painting  in  oil,  shows 
that  it  was  often  used  amongst  the  painters  of  that 
period. 

The  early  painters  of  Bruges  in  all  probability 
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used  Oil  of  Spike  Lavender,  either  instead  of  tur- 
pentine or  in  combination  with  it. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  much  of  the  turpen- 
tine now  sold  is  detrimental  to  the  stability  of 
colours  when  mixed  with  them.  If  its  use  were 
to  be  replaced  by  the  essential  Oil  of  Lavender  no 
change  need  be  feared  ; and  it  would  serve  to  thin 
colours  and  vehicles,  quite  as  well  as  turpentine. 

It  appears  therefore  desirable  that  the  essential 
Oil  of  Lavender  should  take  the  place  of  turpentine 
on  the  palette,  in  readiness  to  combine  with  colours, 
as  well  as  to  thin  the  Amber  and  Copal  medium 
when  too  thick  for  use. 

PREPARATION  OF  COLOURS,  MATERIALS,  ETC. 

The  conditions  under  which  a painter  commenced 
his  education  in  former  times  were  totally  different 
from  what  they  are  now.  In  the  early  days  of  art 
there  were  no  artists’  colourmen,  as  at  present,  to 
provide  materials.  There  was  much  work  to  be 
done  outside  the  actual  pursuit  of  painting.  The 
difficulties  and  inconveniences  of  preparing  canvases 
and  panels,  and  the  manufacturing  of  brushes, 
colours,  and  vehicles,  had  frequently  to  be  overcome 
in  the  studio  of  the  painter.  These  were  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  to  the  actual  pursuit  of  painting, 
but  they  appear  to  have  had  the  good  effect  of 
sharpening  the  appetite  of  the  real  student,  making 
him  doubly  eager  to  follow  the  more  pleasant  part  of 
his  occupation,  when  the  time  arrived  for  him  to  do  so. 
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Of  necessity,  the  early  painters  had  to  prepare, 
or  have  prepared  under  their  own  eyes,  the  materials 
necessary  for  their  work.  To  learn  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, years  of  apprenticeship  had  to  be  served  in  the 
painter’s  atelier. 

The  time  of  the  student  was  at  first  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  the  use  of 
his  master  and  the  advanced  pupils.  With  know- 
ledge acquired  in  this  way,  it  can  be  readily  under- 
stood why  it  is,  that  the  paintings  by  the  old  masters 
are  in  such  good  preservation,  as  compared  with  those 
of  modern  times. 

Pictures  should  be  produced  with  great  care  as 
to  the  materials  employed,  so  as  to  escape  as  much 
as  possible  those  forms  of  change  or  decay  to  which 
they  are  usually  subject  after  they  leave  the  studio. 
If  only  a year  or  two  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  dim 
the  brilliancy  of  works  even  by  our  best  painters, 
what  will  be  their  appearance  at  the  end  of  a couple 
of  centuries  1 

This  is  not  enough  considered  in  these  days  by 
painters.  They  rely  too  much  on  the  colourman  to 
furnish  all  they  may  require,  and  scarcely  ever 
trouble  themselves  with  anything  of  the  kind,  be- 
yond the  actual  production  of  the  work  they  may  be 
engaged  on. 

It  is  a very  remarkable  fact  that  those  pictures 
which  were  produced  about  the  year  1400,  when 
oil-painting  was  first  introduced,  and  when  the 
process  was  in  its  infancy,  are  in  a better  cou- 
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dition  than  those  which  were  painted  centuries  after- 
wards. Some  of  the  works  by  Van  Eyck  and  his 
brother,  painted  about  this  time,  are  in  a wonderful 
state  of  preservation,  free  from  the  usual  evidences 
of  decay,  and  as  bright  and  clear  in  colour  as  though 
just  painted. 

This  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  materials  having 
been  properly  selected,  and  carefully  prepared  and 
employed.  These  facts  greatly  concern  modern 
painters,  and  should  be  matters  for  their  anxious 
consideration. 

MIXING,  AND  NATUKE  OF  COLOURS. 

English  oil-colours  are  nearly  always  too  stiff  for 
use  when  first  squeezed  from  the  tube,  and  more 
especially  Flake  White.  When  this  is  the  case  it 
is  best  to  begin  work  by  first  thinning  the  white, 
with  nut  or  raw  linseed  oil ; good  nut  oil  is  the  best. 
This  should  be  done  whetlier  it  is  intended  to  mix 
tints  or  not.  Ail  other  colours,  when  too  thick,  must 
be  thinned  with  linseed  oil,  to  which  a little  Copal 
and  Amber  varnish  is  added ; and  in  winter  time  it 
is  better  to  mix  linseed  oil  with  Flake  White. 
Nut  oil  is  less  liable  to  turn  white  yellow 
than  linseed  oil.  It  has  not  the  drying  quality 
of  linseed  oil,  but  white  lead,  being  a dryer 
in  itself,  does  not  require  assistance  in  summer- 
time. 

The  Madders,  Raw  Sienna,  and  some  of  the 
darkest  colours,  should  be  mixed  with  a little  pure 
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Copal  varnish,  as  these  pigments  will  not  dry  readily 
without  help. 

A little  observant  experience  will,  however,  soon 
suggest  which  colours  require  the  assistance  of  a 
dryer,  before  application  to  the  canvas. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  qualities  and  habits 
of  pigments  and  vehicles  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
painter,  and  it  would  almost  appear  that  he  need 
not  concern  himself  further  in  this  direction,  but 
simply  take  what  is  offered  by  the  colourman.  This 
view  is  incorrect,  for  during  the  whole  of  his  career  he 
will  be  annoyed  with  changes  of  one  kind  or  other  con- 
nected with  his  materials,  of  which  he  should  always 
try  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Indeed,  the  permanence, 
of  his  works  will  depend  on  this  kind  of  observation. 

In  saying  this,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  painter 
should  absorb  himself  too  much  in  experiments  with 
colours  and  vehicles,  for  this  would  be  loss  of  time. 
The  course  is  now  being  made  pretty  clear  of  im- 
pediments, both  chemical  and  mechanical,  notwith- 
standing the  drawbacks  referred  to,  and  if  the 
student  will  make  himself  acquainted  wdth  what  has 
already  been  done  in  this  way,  he  need  not  trouble 
himself  very  much  further  about  these  matters. 

A long  list  of  colours,  now  manufactured,  ought 
never  to  have  had  the  least  consideration  of  the 
painter.  Their  beauty  nearly  always  fascinates  the 
inexperienced,  and  in  ignorance  they  are  employed 
indiscriminately. 

Pale  Cadmium,  which  is  so  tempting  a colour, 
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and  which  surpasses  every  other  yellow  in  beauty, 
is  one  of  the  most  fugitive  of  all  pigments.  It  is 
not  only  liable  to  change  in  itself,  but  it  affects 
nearly  all  colours  with  which  it  is  combined. 

With  Flake  White,  Lemon  Cadmium  will  some- 
times become  nearly  black  in  a day.  It  is  a chemical 
compound  of  the  metal  cadmium  with  sulphur,  and 
the  heat  employed  in  its  manufacture,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently great  to  ensure  permanence  of  colour.  The 
sulphur  being  imperfectly  united  with  the  cadmium, 
attacks  the  white  lead  with  which  it  is  mixed,  or 
rather  combines  with  it,  when  sulphide  of  lead  is 
formed,  which  is  of  a dark  colour. 

Reference  is  made  to  this  pigment  in  particular,  as 
it  is  much  used  by  landscape  painters.  The  change 
in  the  greens  so  much  complained  of,  is  due  very 
often  to  the  employment  of  this  colour.  It  should, 
therefore,  never  be  used  without  the  greatest  caution. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  when  any  of  the 
cadmiums  are  used  to  form  tints,  it  is  always  safer  to 
mix  Zinc  White  with  them,  instead  of  Flake  White. 
Although  those  bordering  on  orange  are  not  so  liable 
to  change  in  combination  with  white  lead  (Flake 
White)  as  the  Yellow  Cadmium  is,  it  is  better  not  to 
bring  them  into  contact  with  pigments  which  are  at 
all  likely  to  affect  them,  or  be  affected  by  them.’ 

Cadmium  has  not  been  used  more  than  about 
forty-five  years,  and  we  are,  therefore,  only  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  its  habits  as  compared  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  older  colours. 
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Zinc  White,  has  not  so  much  body  as  white  lead, 
but  its  enduring  qualities,  when  pure,  ought  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  painter’s  use.  It  is  not  affected 
by  other  colours,  neither  does  it  interfere  with  any 
pigments  when  properly  prepared. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  unstable  character 
of  modern  colours  may  be  attributable  to  insufficient 
washing,  and  too  speedy  preparation. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  great  competition  in 
the  prices  of  colours,  oils,  and  varnishes,  and  even 
the  best  colourmen  have  felt  it  necessary  to  keep 
pace  with  it.  This  has  induced  quicker  methods  of 
preparation,  as  well  as  more  extensive  adulteration. 

If  a thoroughly  careful  and  conscientious  course 
were  to  be  observed,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantaofe  to  art. 

Let  some  colourman  begin  anew,  by  taking  special 
care  that  all  the  materials  which  come  into  his 
hands  are  pure,  and  that  the  washing  and  grinding 
of  certain  pigments  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  Let 
him  also  supply  only  those  colours  which  he  knows 
to  be  of  the  best  quality  and  permanent.  Or  if  he 
chooses  to  sell  those  which  are  semi-permanent  and 
fugitive,  let  this  be  indicated  on  the  usual  label 
attached  to  the  tube  or  cake,  so  that  painters  may 
be  made  aware  with  what  they  have  to  deal. 

The  price  of  such  materials  might  be  raised  accord- 
ing to  the  extra  time  and  care  given  to  their  prepara- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  colourman 
who  would  take  the  matter  up  in  this  form,  would 
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soon  have  the  best  part  of  the  business  to  himself, 
for  at  the  present  time  no  such  person  exists.  The 
formation  of  a body  or  society  for  the  preparation  of 
painters’  materials,  under  the  immediate  control  and 
direction  of  painters  of  repute,  would  doubtless  be 
still  better. 

Cheapness,  or  rather  low  price,  should  be  the  last 
thing  an  artist  ought  to  think  of  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  his  materials. 

There  is  no  kind  of  manufacture  more  deserving 
of  consideration,  than  that  of  making  painters’ 
materials,  and  more  especially  that  relating  to  pig- 
ments. This  is  at  once  evident,  if  we  realise  that 
from  a few  tubes  of  colour,  of  small  comparative 
cost,  a work  of  the  value  of  hundreds,  and  some- 
times thousands  of  pounds,  is  often  produced.  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  permanent  or  fugitive  cha- 
racter of  such  works,  is  to  so  great  an  extent  in  the 
hands  of  colourmen,  their  responsibility  is  certainly 
very  great. 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  colours  change,  and  how 
soon  such  changes  may  take  place,  the  painter  should 
try  experiments  for  himself  Let  certain  pigments 
be  taken  both  mixed  and  unmixed,  and  matched 
with  such  objects  of  permanent  colours  as  may  be 
in  his  possession,  as  glass,  enamel,  porcelain,  etc. 
These  colours  or  compound  hues  might  be  put  upon 
the  things  referred  to.  After  they  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  upon  them  for  a few  weeks,  any  change 
that  may  have  occurred  will  be  easily  seen. 
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In  some  cases  the  painter  will  be  astonished  at 
the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  alteration  in  these 
trial  colours,  and  by  this  experiment  he  will  be  able 
to  ascertain  very  distinctly  what  colours  to  employ, 
and  what  to  avoid. 

A pigment,  when  well  prepared,  may  be  quite 
permanent,  but  careless  preparation,  adulteration,  or 
insufficient  washing,  will  not  only  render  it  fugitive, 
but  damaging  to  all  other  colours  which  come  in  con- 
tact with  it.  Take  Zinc  White,  which  has  been 
either  imperfectly  made  or  adulterated,  as  an  example 
of  instability,  but  which  is  permanent  when  properly 
made.  This  pigment  is  often  so  badly  manufactured, 
that  when  employed  at  all  thinly,  it  flies  away  in  a 
few  weeks.  This  may  be  seen  by  covering  over  with 
it,  a chequered  or  figured  surface  of  light  and  dark 
colours,  or  dark  grey  and  white,  making  the  darker 
parts  almost  invisible  with  the  Zinc  White.  In  a little 
time  these  marks  will  begin  to  reappear,  through  the 
white,  and  in  the  space  of  a month  or  two,  they  will 
be  nearly  as  visible  as  though  nothing  had  been  put 
upon  them. 

Should  suspicion  be  entertained  of  the  permanence 
of  a colour,  experiments  ought  to  be  made  with  it  at 
once,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  doubt  be  well 
founded.  A number  of  tints  with  the  suspected 
colour  and  Flake  White,  should  be  mixed.  It  should 
also  be  compounded  with  other  colours,  which  in  the 
painter’s  opinion  have  been,  or  are  likely  to  be  affected 
by  it.  Patches  of  these  tints  and  hues  might  then 
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be  put  on  a piece  of  mill-board  or  canvas,  and  hung 
in  different  situations,  more  or  less  likely  to  affect 
colours  of  any  description.  Of  course  each  patch  or 
trial  of  colour  should  be  numbered,  and  the  same  en- 
tered in  a memorandum-book  ; corresponding  with 
such  number,  the  colours  which  may  have  been  em- 
ployed to  form  the  tint  or  hue,  should  be  named, 
as  well  as  the  vehicle  which  was  mixed  with  them, 
with  any  remark  that  the  painter  might  have  felt 
necessary  to  make  at  the  time. 

If  this  kind  of  experiment  w^ere  to  be  followed  up 
for  a few  years  by  various  painters,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  compared  notes  with  each  other, 
most  valuable  information  would  be  obtained ; and 
being  put  on  record,  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  painter  and  his  art. 

The  painter  should  always  make  an  effort  to  use 
as  few  colours  as  possible,  and  they  should  be  of  the 
most  permanent  kind.  The  use  of  a limited  palette 
with  the  old  masters  Avas  a necessity,  and  this  ex- 
plains, to  a great  extent,  the  good  condition  of  many 
of  their  works  at  the  present  time.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  many  colourmen  manufacture  their 
goods  to  sell,  and  almost  irrespective  of  their  final 
use  in  the  production  of  costly  works  of  art.  The 
most  fugitive  colours  may  be  obtained  from  them,  as 
well  as  the  most  durable,  and  the  painter  who  is 
uninformed  as  to  the  nature  of  colours,  generally 
employs  them  all  indiscriminately,  and  of  course,  to 
the  detriment  of  his  work. 
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Painters  often  attach  themselves  too  much  to  the 
use  of  some  special  colour  for  certain  purposes.  This 
is  also  a mistake.  There  is  so  much  in  practice,  that 
if  the  painter  sees  the  true  colour  of  the  object  he 
wishes  to  imitate,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  full' 
power  of  his  palette,  he  will  not  find  it  necessary  to 
tie  himself  strictly  to  the  use  of  any  particular  colour, 
so  long  as  others  at  his  command  are  not  fleeting. 

Some  colour-makers  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing 
bright  and  cheap  colours  with  the  dull  ones,  such  as 
Yellow  Ochre,  Light,  Venetian,  or  Indian  Red, 
Terre  Verte,  etc.  The  purpose  is  to  make  them 
attractive  to  the  buyer.  Bright  colours  of  the  kind 
alluded  to,  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  for 
although  they  may  produce  pleasing  results  at  the 
time  they  are  used,  in  all  probability  they  will  not 
be  found  permanent. 

SUPERIOEITY  OP  PANELS  TO  CANVAS. 

On  looking  through  the  works  of  different  schools, 
countries,  and  periods,  exhibited  last  winter  (1880) 
at  Burlington  House,  with  a view  to  examine  their 
various  states  of  preservation  or  decay,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  those  pictures  which  have  been  painted 
on  panel  are  in  a much  better  condition  than  those 
painted  on  canvas. 

Pictures  on  canvas  are  much  more  subject  to 
deterioration,  than  those  on  panel. 

In  many  of  these  works  the  evidence  of  injury 
resulting  from  damp  situations  was  obvious,  particu- 
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larly  that  from  the  moisture  of  the  walls  against 
which  they  had  been  hung.  The  patches  of  dis- 
colouration and  mildew  were  some  of  the  indications 
of  this.  Where  the  paint  had  been  thinly  laid  on 
the  canvas,  it  was  occasionally  very  conspicuous. 

Then  again,  the  texture  of  certain  kinds  of  canvas 
tends  to  the  secretion  of  dirt,  which  after  a time 
cannot  be  removed  without  damage  to  the  work. 

When  a canvas  is  not  wedged  up  tightly,  wrinkles 
sometimes  occur,  and  any  motion  which  may  be 
induced  by  the  looseness  of  it,  will  produce  cracks. 
The  numerous  cracks  which  are  to  be  found  on  old 
pictures  painted  on  canvas,  are  for  the  most  part  due 
to  this  cause.  So  long  as  the  paint  is  elastic,  this 
kind  of  injury  will  not  show  itself,  but  so  soon  as  it 
is  quite  dry,  it  becomes  very  brittle,  and  the  least 
bending  of  the  surface  will  crack  it.  Canvas  is  also 
incapable  of  resisting  a blow,  and  the  pressure  of  a 
nail  from  the  back  may  make  a hole  in  it.  Even 
chalk  marks  on  the  back  of  the  canvas,  may  cause 
cracks  on  the  front  surface  to  correspond. 

Panels  are  less  liable  to  any  of  these  risks,  and 
they  are  capable  of  resisting  most  other  injurious 
influences  to  a greater  extent  than  canvas. 

Of  course  there  are  certain  disadvantages  in  con- 
nection with  panel  pictures,  which  are  not  common 
to  pictures  on  canvas,  but  they  may  be  all  provided 
against. 

Both  large  and  small  cabinet  pictures  ought  to  be 
painted  on  panel,  when  the  durability  of  the  work  is 
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of  consideration.  Works  painted  by  the  same 
master,  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  two  materials 
referred  to,  show  a very  marked  difference  in  their 
states  of  preservation  in  favour  of  the  use  of  panel. 
When  the  work  has  been  painted  on  canvas,  the 
colour  has  sunken  and  become  comparatively  dull  to 
what  it  originally  was.  Many  of  those  works  which 
are  on  panel  are  as  brilliant  as  if  only  j ust  painted. 

The  works  by  Rubens  are  singularly  illustrative 
of  this.  All  of  those  which  have  been  executed  on 
panel  are  bright  and  fresh-looking,  while  those  which 
are  on  canvas,  although  painted  with  a thick  iiu- 
pasto,  have  gone  down  very  much. 

The  works  by  Teniers,  Ostade,  Metzu,  Terburge, 
and  others,  also  show  this  peculiar  difference  in  con- 
dition, where  the  two  materials  have  been  employed 
by  the  same  painter. 

In  the  Price-Owen  collection,  now  in  the  gallery 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  is  ‘ A Portrait 
of  a Lady,’  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  painted  on 
panel,  which  was  unusual  with  this  master.  The 
preservation  of  the  picture  is  in  every  way  so  perfect, 
that  it  looks  as  though  it  had  only  recently  left  the 
easel.  This  beautiful  work  is  so  vivid,  clear,  and 
free  from  cracks  and  fissures,  that  it  is  an  excellent 
example,  showing  the  superiority  of  the  panel  over 
canvas. 

The  writer  has  seen  most  of  the  works  by  Sir 
Joshua,  which  have  been  publicly  exhibited  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  he  does  not  recollect 
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any  work  on  canvas,  by  the  same  master,  approaching 
it,  as  to  its  state  of  preservation. 

There  will  be  found  many  pictures  on  panels,  by 
all  the  early  masters,  which  have  suffered  from 
various  causes.  But  then  in  all  probability  their 
state  would  have  been  much  worse,  had  they  been 
painted  on  canvas.  These  panel  pictures  may  have 
been  subjected  to  influences  which  most  likely  would 
have  entirely  annihilated  works  on  canvas.  In  fact, 
from  the  appearance  which  many  of  them  present, 
this  must  have  been  the  case. 

In  some  instances,  the  paint  is  seen  peeling  from 
the  surface  of  the  panel.  The  underground  of  the 
picture  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  animal 
glue  size,  and  whiting.  The  form  of  decay  alluded 
to  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  attacks  of  damp  through 
the  back  of  the  picture,  which  decomposed  the  size 
with  which  the  priming  was  made.  The  adhesive 
quality  of  the  whiting  preparation  thus  destroyed, 
the  whole  of  the  substance  would  in  a little  time 
leave  the  surface  to  which  it  was  originally 
applied. 

If  the  backs  and  edges  of  the  panels  had  been 
well  covered  with  oil-paint,  or  with  a coat  of  wax 
and  turpentine,  in  all  probability  the  injury  alluded 
to  would  not  have  occurred  to  them. 

In  most  instances,  when  a picture  on  panel  has 
suffered,  it  might  have  been  easily  prevented  by  a 
little  forethought. 
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DAMAGE  TO  OIL  PAINTINGS  BY  DAMP  AND  GAS. 

Deterioration  in  pictures  is  sure  to  take  place 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  Even  when 
the  knowledge  of  the  chemist  is  combined  with  the 
skill  of  the  painter,  certain  changes  will  go  on  more 
or  less,  although  in  most  instances  they  may  be 
nearly  imperceptible.  But  when  proper  care  has  not 
been  taken  as  to  the  materials  on  which  the  picture 
is  painted  or  the  preparation  of  grounds,  in  the 
choice  and  mixing  of  pigments,  and  in  the  use  of 
vehicles,  in  order  to  prevent  deterioration  as  much 
as  possible,  it  ought  not  to  be  a surprise,  if  changes 
show  themselves  very  rapidly  in  various  ways. 

Oil  pictures  commonly  suffer  from  being  attacked 
at  the  back  by  damp  from  the  walls  on  which  they 
may  be  hung. 

The  canvas  on  which  they  are  painted  is  often  so 
incapable  of  resisting  moisture,  that  it  not  only 
soon  becomes  rotten,  but  the  damp  finds  its  way 
through  it,  to  the  colours  on  the  front  surface. 

This  form  of  decay,  for  the  most  part,  may  be 
prevented,  or  at  least  checked,  by  painting  the  back 
of  the  canvas  with  a coat  of  white  lead,. 

Painters’  canvas  is  usually  prepared  by  first 
covering  one  side  of  it  with  a coat  of  whiting,  to 
which  glue  size  has  been  added.  Although  the  top 
surface  of  this  preparation  is  afterwards  protected 
by  the  coats  of  oil-paint  which  it  subsequently 
receives,  that  part  of  the  glue  and  whiting  which  is 
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immediately  attached  to  the  canvas,  is  always  liable 
to  be  affected  more  or  less  by  clamp. 

No  doubt  the  coat  of  whiting  and  size  absorbs  a 
portion  of  the  oil  from  the  colour,  which  is  after- 
wards laid  upon  it,  to  finish  the  surface ; nevertheless, 
this  is  attended  with  uncertainty,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  accordingly  very  serious. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  back  of  a newly 
painted  picture  covered  with  a compact  fur,  or 
fungus. 

In  such  a case  an  organic  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  priming  of  glue  and  whiting,  the  effect  of 
damp  on  the  glue  size,  and  which,  if  not  arrested, 
will  ultimately  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  picture. 
Whenever  this  may  have  happened,  a certain  damage 
will  have  been  done  to  the  work  which  cannot  be 
repaired,  and  this  will  be  more  distinctly  shown  in 
the  course  of  time,  by  the  paint  peeling  off  the  canvas 
wholesale. 

In  rooms  where  gas  is  used  for  lighting,  any 
textile  fabric  which  may  be  in  them  greatly  suffers. 
Indeed,  in  some  instances,  a few  years  are  sufficient 
to  effect  complete  decay.  This  is  shown  by  the 
breaking  of  picture-cords,  window-blind-cords,  etc. 

The  backs  of  oil -pictures  on  canvas  are  subject  to 
the  same  influence.  It  must  therefore  be  seen  that 
unless  they  are  protected,  destruction  must  ensue. 

It  may  be  said,  in  answer  to  this,  that  oil  pictures 
on  canvas  may  be  lined,  and  relined  when  necessary ; 
and  this  is  quite  true.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
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be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  a work  escapes  injury 
whenever  this  is  done. 

The  writer  is  well  acquainted  Avith  the  various 
processes  resorted  to  for  cleaning,  restoring,  and 
lining  pictures,  aild  feels  assured  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  protect  Avorks  of  art  from  the 
necessity  of  undergoing  any  operation  of  the  kind. 
A coat  of  oil-paint,  applied  to  the  backs  of  canvases, 
will  prevent  the  form  of  decay  above  alluded  to. 

When  canvas  is  used,  the  smooth  kind  is  the  best 
for  small  or  moderate-sized  works,  and  when  very 
high  finish  is  deemed  desirable.  Canvas  of  a rough 
surface  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  works  of  this  class, 
as  it  interferes  with  the  proper  effect.  But  for  paint- 
ings of  large  dimensions,  and  when  high  finish  is 
not  intended,  then  either  Roman  canA’as  or  ticking 
are  preferable. 

COLOUR  OF  GROUND  FOR  PANELS  OR  CANVAS. 

The  ground  of  the  canvas  or  panels  on  which 
pictures  are  intended  to  be  painted  should  ahvays 
be  of  a light  colour,  and  the  permanent  brightness 
of  a work  will  much  depend  on  this. 

If  a dark  ground  be  employed,  it  will  soon  show 
through  the  light  colours  thinly  painted  on  it. 

Many  of  the  pictures  of  the  old  Spanish  School, 
being  painted  on  a dull  red  ground,  have  become  so 
dark,  that  the  thinly  painted  parts  are  scarcely 
discernible. 

Nearly  all  the  works  by  Nicolas  and  Caspar 
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Poussin  are  painted  either  on  a red  or  umber 
ground,  and  the  colour  of  the  works  of  the  former, 
which  was  never  pleasant,  has  at  length  become 
very  offensive  ; this  is  due  to  the  change  referred 
to. 

Everything  considered,  a pure  white  ground  is 
preferable  to  all  others,  and  pictures  which  have 
been  painted  with  a fair  impasto  on  a white  ground, 
have  been  found  to  survive  the  ravages  of  time  the 
best. 

PICTUKE  FEAMES. 

The  frame  of  a picture  has  two  functions  to  per- 
form. First,  it  should  be  of  a character  suited  to 
the  work  it  is  intended  to  surround.  In  separating 
a picture  from  the  other  objects  or  works  of  art, 
which  may  be  on  the  walls  of  a room,  the  frame 
should  enrich  it,  but  not  overpower  it.  The  picture 
should  not  be  too  much  embedded  in  the  frame,  but 
rather  brought  to  the  front  part  of  it.  The  width 
of  a frame  should  have  due  relation  to  the  size  of 
the  picture  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  moulding,  as  well  as  the  ornamentation 
of  the  surface  of  it,  should  be  well  considered. 
Second,  a picture  frame  ought  to  have  its  place  in 
regard  to  the  wall-decoration  of  a room,  and  of  which 
in  fact  it  forms  an  important  part.  As  such,  a frame 
at  its  outer  edsfes  ouo-ht  not  to  start  for  several 
inches  at  right  angles  from  a wall.  But  it  should, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  rise  gradually  from  the  wall 
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surface  to  its  greatest  thickness.  If  this  be  observed, 
the  frame  will  appear  to  belong  not  only  to  the 
picture  it  enriches,  but  also  to  the  wall  on  which  it 
may  be  placed,  and  it  will  then  take  a proper  part 
in  its  adornment.  It  is  remarkable  to  find  how 
much  these  conditions  in  modern  times  have  been 
overlooked  and  ignored.  'The  early  Venetian 
masters  appear  to  have  had  more  appropriate  ideas 
as  to  the  treatment  of  picture  frames,  than  any  other 
painters  of  more  recent  times. 

The  framing  of  water-colour  drawings  often  re- 
quires consideration,  different  to  that  which  may 
apply  to  oil-pictures. 

Many  works  in  water-colours  are  now  painted 
equal  in  strength  in  all  respects  to  oil-paintings. 
When  this  is  the  case,  they  should  be  framed  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  oil-paintings,  and 
although  fashion  may  destine  them  for  the  drawing- 
room, they  ought  nevertheless  to  be  supported  with 
suitable  frames.  When,  however,  a drawing  is  of 
the  usual  character,  the  frame  should  be  lighter.  In 
nearly  all  cases,  drawings  ought  to  be  framed  with  a 
gold  flat  coming  up  to  the  edge  of  the  work.  Draw- 
ings which  are  very  light  and  sketchy,  should  have 
white  mounts  round  them,  but  they  should  not  be 
so  wide  as  those  usually  applied. 

A white  mount  generally  gives  a look  of  undue 
superiority  to  an  inferior  work,  and  the  uninitiated 
are  often  deceived  by  this  trick. 
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BRUSHES,  ETC. 

Good  tools  are  indispensable  to  good  work. 

They  should  always  ..be  kept  clean  and  in  proper 
order. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable,  it  is  desirable  that 
hog-hair  brushes  should  be  employed  to  lay  on 
colour,  in  preference  to  sable. 

When  this  is  done  with  due  intelligence,  the  work 
will  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  when  performed 
with  sable  brushes. 

There  is  often  a feeble  look  about  a work  executed 
with  sable  brushes,  which  is  rarely  the  case  when 
hog-hair  tools  have  been  used. 

Brushes  must  always  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water  at  the  end  of  each  day’s  work.  After  they 
are  wiped  with  a towel,  they  should  be  drawn  to  a 
point,  and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly.  By  this 
practice  the  points  of  the  brushes,  which  are  so 
essential  in  working,  are  preserved.  If  this  habit 
is  not  observed,  brushes  will  not  yield  readily  to  the 
will  of  the  painter,  and  they  are  soon  unfit  for  use. 
If  students  do  not  keep  their  materials  in  good  con- 
dition, their  general  success  is  interfered  with,  and 
the  interest  is  checked  which  ought  always  to  be  felt 
in  their  work. 

The  study  of  art  in  itself  is  difficult  enough,  and 
no  unnecessary  impediment  ought  to  come  in  the 
way,  in  the  form  of  imperfect  materials,  to  make  it 
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The  habit  should  be  formed  early  of  using  brushes 
as  large  as  possible.  By  doing  so,  the  quality  of 
the  work  will  more  likely  be  better  than  when  small 
ones  are  used ; and  what  is  still  more  important, 
the  student  will  be  obliged  to  work  slower  and  with 
more  deliberation. 

When  painting  with  large  brushes,  every  stroke 
must  be  well  guided,  or  confusion  and  emptiness  will 
soon  be  the  result.  Every  touch,  when  well  directed, 
will  then  probably  be  the  just  embodiment  of  the  eye, 
the  mind,  and  the  hand,  which  last  should  ever  be 
the  obedient  servant  of  the  two  other  agents.  The 
hand  should  never  be  permitted  to  work  on  its  own 
account,  a habit  which  we  so  constantly  see. 

The  use  of  small  brushes  always  favours  poor 
work.  They  do  not  require  so  constantly  directing 
as  large  ones  do.  They  cover  but  a small  space  on 
the  canvas  at  a stroke,  and  therefore  will  not  go  so 
far  wrong  as  a large  one  would  do  without  proper 
direction. 

Small  brushes  encourage  a thoughtless  and  idle 
method  of  working,  most  damaging  to  the  education 
of  the  student,  while  insipidity  or  inanity  will  most 
likely  be  the  chief  features  of  the  work  itself. 

The  forms  of  brushes  are  of  some  consequence 
with  most  painters.  Animal,  and  landscape  painters 
occasionally  have  brushes  specially  made  for  them. 
This  was  the  habit  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  Round 
tools  are  best  suited  for  some  kinds  of  work,  while 
flat  ones  will  do  other  kinds  better. 
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Ordinary  intelligence  is,  however,  usually  sufficient 
to  suggest  what  may  be  required  in  such  matters, 
after  a little  practice. 

If  one  may  j udge  from  observation,  it  is  the  habit 
of  all  students,  when  beginning  to  paint,  to  hold  a 
brush  in  the  mouth.  This  no  doubt  arises  from  the 
difficulty  felt  at  first,  of  holding  in  one  hand  a sheaf 
of  brushes,  together  with  the  palette  and  mahl-stick. 
This  practice  should  be  guarded  against. 

Oval  palettes,  made  either  of  walnut,  sycamore, 
or  satin  wood,  are  found  to  be  the  most  agreeable 
for  oil-painting.  Mahogany,  although  so  much  used, 
is  not  a pleasant  wood  for  the  purpose. 

For  water-colour  painting,  papier-mache  palettes 
will  be  found  very  serviceable.  They  can  be  had  of 
any  tint,  and  as  large  as  those  generally  used  for 
oil-painting,  and  are  not  too  heavy. 


CARE  AND  TREATMENT  OP  PICTURES. 

Oil-paintings  should  never  be  turned  with  their 
faces  to  the  wall.  Both  old  and  new  works  become 
discoloured  by  exclusion  from  light.  Newly  painted 
pictures  in  oil-colour,  undergo  a rapid  change  when 
placed  in  the  dark.  White  first  becomes  a dirty 
yellow,  and  ultimately  turns  to  a light  brown. 
Every  other  colour,  whether  mixed  or  unmixed,  is 
affected  in  the  same  way,  although  the  change  may 
not  be  so  apparent  as  it  is  in  the  light  ones.  This 
deterioration  arises  chiefly  from  the  darkening  of  the 
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oils  with  which  the  colours  may  be  mixed,  or  the 
vehicles  used  to  convey  them  to  the  canvas. 

A painting  discoloured  by  the  cause  referred  to, 
may  be  partly  restored  to  its  original  condition  by 
exposure  to  full  light  for  a few  weeks. 

If  the  darkening  of  a picture  is  due  to  some 
chemical  action  in  the  colours  themselves,  which  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  original  condition  of 
the  work  cannot  be  restored. 

VARNISHING  PICTURES,  ETC. 

The  application  of  a thick  coat  of  varnish  to  an 
oil-picture  as  usually  practised  is  a mistake. 

The  chief  use  of  varnish  is  to  bring  out  the  full 
value  of  the  darker  colours,  and  to  protect  the 
work  generally  from  dirt,  and  from  the  action  of 
injurious  vapour.  A very  thin  coat  of  varnish  is 
always  sufficient  to  do  this. 

Soon  after  a painting  is  finished,  a smear  of 
medium,  composed  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  Copal 
varnish,  may  be  rubbed  over  the  surface  of  it.  At 
the  end  of  three  years,  and  after  it  has  been  care- 
fully sponged  with  a little  cold  water  to  remove  the 
dirt,  a thin  coat  of  Mastic  varnish  may  be  applied. 
In  a little  time  after  this  has  been  done,  a bloom  will 
most  likely  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  picture.  This 
may  be  removed  easily  by  lightly  rubbing  it  with  an 
old  silk  handkerchief,  or  a piece  of  soft  wash-leather, 
on  which  a little  raw  linseed  oil  has  been  placed. 
The  surface  thus  produced  will  keep  in  good  condi- 
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tion,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  many  years, 
and  without  any  further  varnishing. 

When  varnish  is  put  upon  oil-pictures  too  soon 
after  they  are  painted,  it  tears  up  the  partially 
dried  colour,  and  produces  fissures  which  are  nearly 
always  irreparable.  Nevertheless  it  is  desirable 
that  the  surface  of  the  picture  should  be  protected 
by  varnish,  as  soon  as  the  paint  is  dry  enough  to 
receive  it,  for  all  colours  will  deteriorate  unless  this 
is  done. 

ASPHALTUM  AND  FUGITIVE  COLOURS. 

Notwithstanding  the  fascinating  peculiarities  of 
Bitumen  or  Asphaltum,  they  should  never  have  a 
place  on  the  painter’s  palette.  They  are  not 
pigments,  but  simply  pitch  or  deeply  coloured 
varnishes. 

They  never  dry  as  colours  do,  but  alter  with  the 
temperature,  whether  the  result  of  the  sun’s  rays  or 
the  fire  of  a room.  That  preparation  usually  sold 
under  the  name  of  Bitumen  is  only  Asphaltum,  with 
a little  boiled  oil.  Mastic  meguilp,  or  wax,  added. 
These  ingredients  give  to  it  that  consistency  which 
we  find,  when  squeezed  from  the  tube.  By  these 
additions  it  is  intended  that  Asphaltum  should  be 
more  eligible  for  the  painter’s  use.  This  is  a delu- 
sion, and  the  damaging  effect  on  any  work  where  it 
may  have  been  applied,  is  only  a question  of  time. 
Notwithstanding  that  painters  are  frequently  aware 
of  the  bad  results  of  the  use  of  Asphaltum  in 
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pictures,  they  are  tempted,  by  the  beauty  of  its  hue, 
to  try  further  experiments  with  it  in  their  own  way, 
and  they  rather  persuade  themselves,  that  their  own 
special  method  of  application,  will  overcome  its 
objectionable  tendencies. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Wilkie,  Jackson,  Opie,  and 
other  painters  have  used  Asphaltum  in  many  of 
their  works,  and  the  wide  fissures  with  which  we 
find  some  of  them  covered,  are  the  result  of  its  use 
more  than  anything  else.  All  this  shows  very 
clearly  that  we  ought  to  avoid  Asphaltum. 

Many  of  the  fine  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  have 
been  painted  in  combination  with  Asphaltum  and 
fugitive  colours.  We  are  able  to  form  an  idea  of 
what  he  used,  from  Northcote’s  notes  in  his  life  of 
Sir  Joshua,  and  also  of  the  cause  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place.  The  earlier  part  of  his 
career  was  devoted  to  experiments,  but  they  appear 
to  have  been  in  no  way  made  with  reference  to  the 
permanence  of  his  productions. 

The  chief  purpose  of  Sir  Joshua  was  to  obtain 
some  oil- vehicle,  or  pigment  which  would  assist  him 
in  giving  the  likeness  or  peculiarity  of  surface  of  the 
object  he  wished  to  imitate,  as  also  to  obtain  tone  in 
combination  with  brilliancy  of  effect ; and  he  appears 
to  have  forgotten  every  other  consideration  in  this 
effort.  He  used  the  yellow  and  red  preparations  of 
Arsenic,  Orpiment,  and  Realgar  ; pigments  of  the 
most  fleeting  kind,  as  well  as  the  most  injurious  to 
those  colours  they  come  in  contact  with.  Wax,  Bitu- 
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men,  Mastic,  Carmine,  the  whole  of  the  Cochineal 
lakes  and  other  materials,  equally  unsuitable  for  bil 
painting,  were  also  employed  to  aid  him  in  his 
endeavour  to  imitate  what  he  saw  in  nature. 

FISSURES. 

It  frequently  happens  that  in  a week  or  two  after 
a work  has  been  painted,  small  cracks  or  fissures  are 
to  be  seen  all  over  the  surface  of  it,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  darker  parts. 

When  a work  has  been  swiftly  painted,  or  executed 
at  one  sitting,  this  defect  is  found  to  occur  still 
oftener.  It  is  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the 
colour  in  drying.  The  oil  with  which  the  pigment 
was  mixed  by  the  colourman,  was  not  sufficiently 
elastic  to  admit  of  that  contraction  which  always 
takes  place  from  the  action  of  the  air.  The 
colourman  finds  it  necessary  to  mix  his  pigments, 
when  preparing  them,  with  nut  or  poppy  oil  as  well 
as  with  linseed  oil,  to  prevent  them  from  drying  in 
the  tube,  or  becoming  fat  by  keeping.  If  too  much 
of  the  two  former  oils  is  present  in  a colour,  its 
elasticity  is  interfered  with,  and  as  a consequence 
the  colour  divides  in  drying.  When  turpentine  is 
used  to  thin  colours,  it  also  assists  in  producing 
fissures.  In  the  evaporation  of  the  turpentine, 
some  of  the  oils  are  most  likely  carried  oflp  with 
it,  leaving  the  colour  insufficiently  elastic  to  remain 
intact. 

In  all  probability  the  old  painters  ground  their 
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colours  in  linseed  oil  as  they  were  required,  which 
prevented  defects  of  this  kind. 

GLAZING  OIL  PAINTINGS. 

Now  that  most  of  our  rooms,  both  public  and 
private,  are  lighted  by  gas,  it  is  desirable  that  any 
oil-paintings  which  may  be  contained  in  them,  should 
as  far  as  practicable  be  protected  with  glass.  Pictures 
which  have  been  painted  with  semi-fugitive  colours, 
and  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  gas,  must  change 
immediately.  Those  painted  with  colours  which 
may  be  permanent  under  fair  conditions,  will  often 
soon  fade  or  blacken,  in  the  presence  of  the  burnt 
gas  from  the  ordinary  gasalier  of  a room. 

A coat  of  good  varnish  will  do  much  to  protect 
paintings  from  this  influence,  but  this  cannot  be  ap- 
plied with  safety  until  some  years  after  a work  has 
been  executed.  An  oil-painting  produced  with  good 
colours,  and  protected  from  bad  air  by  glass,  will 
keep  perfectly  fresh  and  without  the  least  visible 
change  for  at  least  a quarter  of  a century. 

Although  the  inconvenience  produced  by  reflec  - 
tions  in  the  glass  is  often  great,  it  is  of  little  con- 
sideration as  compared  with  the  deterioration  and 
ultimate  destruction  of  valuable  works  of  art,  and 
which  the  application  of  glass  so  much  prevents. 

THE  PAINTING-ROOM. 

The  painting-room  should  be  lighted  from  the 
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north  or  north-east.  From  any  other  aspect  sun- 
light would  interfere  too  much  with  the  work. 

For  ordinary  work  the  bottom  of  the  window 
should  be  at  least  six  feet  from  the  floor  of  the 
room.  When  a painting-room  is  specially  built, 
the  window  may  come  near  to  the  floor ; the  lower 
part  might  then  be  covered  up  with  drapery  accord- 
ing to  the  light  required.  For  figure  subjects  the 
light  should  be  of  a concentrated  character.  Rem- 
brandt, and  other  masters  of  his  time,  preferred  a 
very  narrow  aperture  for  the  light,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  effect  given  by  these  painters  to  their  works,  is 
mainly  due  to  this  arrangement. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  paint  a good  portrait  in  a 
diffuse  light. 

Some  of  the  heads  by  Rembrandt  are  painted 
from  a model  lighted  from  an  aperture  not  more 
than  eighteen  inches  square,  while  the  painter  him- 
self received  light  for  his  work  from  another  source. 

With  the  landscape-painter  it  is  quite  different. 
He  generally  paints  his  pictures  from  sketches  pre- 
viously prepared  from  nature  ; consequently,  he  only 
requires  a full  and  good  light.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  it  to  be  from  the  north  ; and  sometimes  a large 
top  light  is  preferable  to  all  others. 

The  walls  of  the  painting-room  should  be  of  a 
warm  grey,  which  may  be  made  with  white,  black. 
Yellow  ochre,  and  a very  little  Prussian  blue  in 
combination.  The  tint  should  be  rather  dark,  so  as 
not  to  give  back  much  light. 
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Such  a tint,  whether  obtained  in  a paper-hanging, 
or  a distemper  colour,  will  form  a most  pleasant 
background  for  furniture,  pictures,  and  the  usual 
objects  of  the  painting-room.  It  is  also  very  well 
suited  as  a general  background  for  the  living  model. 
When,  however,  it  is  intended  to  give  an  outside 
effect  to  the  objects  to  be  represented,  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  painting-room  should  be  of 
a lighter  colour  than  the  lower. 

The  chocolate-coloured  tint,  which  has  been  so 
much  employed  in  England,  not  only  in  studios  but 
in  public  buildings  and  picture  galleries,  is  simply 
hideous. 

No  one  who  ever  felt  colour  truly,  could  have  had 
the  least  sympathy  with  it,  employed  as  it  has  been 
in  this  country  without  any  l)alance  or  contrast. 

The  floor  of  the  painting-room  should  be  covered 
with  linoleum  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  of  an 
agreeable  hue.  On  this  material  a number  of  worn 
and  faded  rugs  might  be  placed  here  and  there,  and 
in  such  positions  as  would  best  suit  the  convenience, 
taste,  and  comfort  of  the  painter.  These  rugs  might 
be  taken  up  readily,  when  required,  and  freed  from 
dust,  and  the  linoleum  wiped  over  with  a wet  cloth, 
to  remove  lint  and  dirt.  A well-worn  Tuikey  carpet 
in  the  middle  of  a painting-room  supplies  a pleasant 
covering  for  the  floor.  The  surrounding  margin, 
which  it  may  not  cover,  if  painted  over  of  a dark 
and  good  colour,  always  produces  a pleasant  effect. 

Of  course  the  furniture  of  the  studio  should  be  care- 
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fully  selected.  If  the  room  is  intended  for  a figure- 
painter,  every  object  acquired  should  have  some 
relation  to  its  future  usefulness  in  this  direction. 

When  the  purchase  of  old  tapestry  can  be  made, 
nothing  produces  a more  agreeable  effect  on  the 
walls  of  the  room,  and  it  is  always  useful.  Apart 
from  its  decorative  character,  it  forms  a ready  back- 
ground either  for  sitters  or  furniture. 

For  figure-painting  a large  studio  is  a necessity. 
Some  of  the  old  masters  had  magnificent  ateliers  ; 
and  the  best  painters  on  the  continent,  as  well  as 
those  of  our  own  metropolis,  always  aim  at  obtain- 
ing as  large  a room  for  their  work  as  possible. 

It  is  a great  advantage  to  have  gas  arranged  in 
the  painting-room,  so  as  to  be  able  to  light  objects 
by  it.  Both  studies  and  pictures  painted  under  an 
artificial  light  are  usually  very  telling,  and  the 
practice  is  most  instructive.  By  this  means  a rich- 
ness of  effect  is  obtained,  which  cannot  be  gained  in 
any  other  way.  Many  of  the  works  by  Rembrandt 
are  notorious  for  their  mysterious  and  beautiful 
effect,  produced  under  an  artificial  light.  Indeed, 
he  has  shown  more  fully  than  any  other  painter  has 
ever  done,  how  much  may  be  achieved  with  the 
most  commonplace  materials,  lighted  by  an  ordinary 
oil-lamp.  The  productions  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Caravaggio,  Spagnoletto,  Riberra,  and  others,  were 
mostly  painted  by  lamp-light,  and  they  clearly 
indicate  how  much  we  may  be  able  to  profit  by  the 
like  practice. 
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METHODS  OF  PAINTING. 

The  various  methods  of  painting  practised  in  both 
ancient  and  modern  times,  are  not  equally  produc- 
tive of  lasting  effects.  On  the  whole,  solid  painting 
is  found  to  be  the  most  durable.  The  system  of 
obtaining  the  greys  in  flesh- painting  by  scumbling, 
is  a convenient  and  ready  one,  but  ought  to  be 
employed  with,  much  judgment,  or  the  colour  will 
soon  change.  When  the  tint  forming  the  scumble 
is  nicely  calculated,  no  doubt  a more  delicate  and 
transparent  grey  will  be  the  result  than  when 
produced  by  solid  painting.  The  process,  indeed, 
resembles  that  of  nature.  Much  of  the  grey  tint 
which  we  find  in  flesh  is  the  effect  of  a thin,  semi- 
transparent, and  delicately  coloured  skin,  covering  a 
darker  substance  underneath,  and  thus  producing 
those  subtle  blue  and  green  greys  on  the  surface, 
which  the  best  colourists  alone  are  able  to  imitate. 

The  colours  over  which  a scumble  is  placed  ought 
never  to  be  too  dark,  nor  indeed  much  darker  than 
the  scumble  itself,  or  they  will  soon  eat  through  it. 

At  one  time  it  was  the  practice  of  Titian  and 
other  Venetian  masters  to  paint  in  the  dead  colour- 
ing of  their  work  solidly.  White,  black,  and  a little 
Indian  red  in  the  shadows  were  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Over  this  preparation  the  true  hues  of  the  objects 
were  painted  with  transparent  colours,  introducing 
in  the  lights  and  half-lights  opaque  and  semi- 
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opaque  colours.  Glazing  was  not  confined  to  the 
deep  shadows  and  dark  half-tints,  but  the  local  hues 
of  objects  W’ere  often  represented  by  this  process. 
The  method  has  been  followed  with  success  in 
continental  schools,  as  well  as  by  painters  in  this 
country.  Studies,  or  copies  from  Titian’s  works  can 
be  best  made  by  this  process.  Indeed,  such  pictures 
as  the  ‘ Entombment,’  in  the  Louvre,  or  the  ‘ Peter 
Martyr,’  could  only  be  well  imitated  by  this  system 
of  working,  and  it  will  also  be  found  to  be  more 
enduring  in  its  effects  than  most  others. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  painters,  when  they 
require  dull  tints,  to  produce  them  by  mixing  several 
bright  colours  together,  with  the  addition  of  white. 
This  should  never  be  done.  Whenever  the  tint 
required  can  be  made  with  the  more  sombre  colours, 
the  brighter  ones  should  not  be  employed  for  the 
purpose.  As  a rule,  bright  colours  are  more  fugitive 
than  dull  ones,  and,  when  they  are  mixed  together, 
they  become  still  more  liable  to  change.  Most  of 
the  bright  colours  are  chemical  productions ; the 
manufacture  of  them  is  often  very  imperfect,  arising 
from  various  causes,  not  easily  controlled.  Any 
slovenliness  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  engaged  in 
their  preparation,  and  which  it  is  to  be  feared  but 
too  often  occurs,  would  not  only  render  a colour 
fugitive  in  itself  but  damaging  to  those  with  which 
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it  may  come  in  contact. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen,  how  much  more  likely 
bright  colours  are  to  change  than  dull  ones,  the 
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latter  being  either  native  earths  or  mineral  sub- 
stances, and  little  affected  by  time. 

The  tints  used  for  flesh-painting  in  modern  times 
frequently  change  very  rapidly.  This  is  often  due 
to  the  use  of  bright  and  fleeting  colours,  such  as  the 
lakes  from  cochineal.  Yellow  Cadmium,  the  light 
madders,  impure  Orange  Vermilion,  etc.  When 
the  tints  required  for  flesh  can  be  produced  by  mix- 
ing white  with  the  ordinary  Vermilions,  the  iron 
reds  (Light,  Venetian,  or  Indian-red),  the  Ochres, 
the  Siennas,  the  Umbers,  and  the  Naples  Yellows, 
they  may  always  be  relied  on  as  permanent. 

The  bright  colours  will  of  course  produce  more 
fascinating  tints,  but  they  will  not  last  so  long  as  the 
dull  ones. 

IMITATION  OF  SURFACES. 

The  imitation  of  various  surfaces,  by  what  is 
commonly  known  amongst  painters,  as  texture  or 
“ quality,”  ought  to  be  of  consideration  with  the 
student. 

Certain  surfaces  may  be  best  represented  by  intel- 
ligent brush  work,  and  manipulative  skill,  rather 
than  by  an  effort  of  absolute  imitation. 

The  quality  of  the  furs  of  certain  animals,  draperies, 
the  texture  of  fruit,  and  the  foregrounds  of  land- 
scapes, etc.,  etc.,  may  often  be  better  expressed  by 
clever  brush  work  and  “ quality,”  than  by  attempts 
at  actual  imitation. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  possessed  unusual  skill  of 
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this  kind,  perhaps  even  to  a greater  extent  than  any 
other  painter. 

When  the  process  is  carried  too  far,  the  effect 
becomes  offensive  and  vulgar,  and  it  is  then  very 
justly  called  “ trick.”  So  that  much  discrimination 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  fullest  use  of 
mechanical  means,  and  manipulative  skill,  without 
carrying  them  over  the  line  of  fitness  and  propriety, 

It  is  much  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  elaborate 
imitation,  than  to  fall  into  methods  of  imitative 
trickery. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PAINTING. 

The  old  painters  of  different  schools  and  countries 
have  employed  various  methods  in  the  technical 
use  of  colours,  for  the  pictorial  representation  of 
objects.  Several  of  these  methods  were  so  perfect, 
that  they  have  been  constantly  adopted  in  more 
modern  times,  down  to  the  present.  Indeed,  in  the 
hands  of  the  painter  who  is  acquainted  with  their 
resources,  they  furnish  everything  that  can  be 
desired. 

In  the  works  of  the  Venetian  School,  we  have  the 
most  complete  evidence  of  power  in  this  respect, 
which  the  technicalities  of  art  can  give. 

The  works  by  Bellini,  and  other  painters  of  his 
time,  present  to  us  their  systems  of  thin  painting 
over  white  grounds,  and  which  were  most  likely  pre- 
pared in  distemper. 

These  grounds  have  great  power  to  reflect  light, 
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even  when  the  colours  are  painted  over  them.  At 
this  period,  manipulative  skill  was  not  so  much  the 
aim,  as  refined  realization.  The  full  power  of  the 
material  was  not  then  known.  But  when  Titian, 
the  pupil  of  Bellini,  and  Giorgione,  had  made  them- 
selves fully  acquainted  with  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand, they  were  soon  able  to  develop  a system  of 
painting,  and  a manipulative  knowledge,  which  has 
never  been,  surpassed. 

The  life  of  Titian  was  one  of  experiments  in  his 
art.  At  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  painted  in 
the  manner  of  his  master.  But  in  a short  time  this 
was  embarrassing  to  him,  and  also  insufficient.  He 
then  had  recourse  to  painting  in  his  subject  in  light 
and  shade,  in  the  most  solid  manner ; depending  on 
glazing  for  that  harmony  and  depth  of  colouring, 
which  we  see  in  his  best  works.  Painting  solidly 
with  opaque  colour,  and  glazing  afterwards,  was  also 
the  habit  of  Giorgione,  the  two  Palmas,  Tintoretto, 
and  Paolo  Veronese.  Painters  of  less  notoriety,  and 
living  at  the  same  time,  also  pursued  this  method  of 
working.  In  Flanders  it  was  copied  by  Bubens, 
and  adopted  by  Vandyke  and  other  pupils  of 
Bubens.  The  works  of  Bembrandt  also  owe  much 
to  it.  In  England  the  most  perfect  exponent  was 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds.  It  is  in  fact,  the  only  method 
of  painting  in  oil  suited  to  the  execution  of  large 
works. 

The  pictures  of  the  old  Dutch  School  are  perfect, 
as  small  examples  to  students,  showing  the  techni- 
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calities  of  art.  Those  by  Adrian  Brauwer  and  A. 
Ostade  are  for  the  most  part  produced  by  solid 
painting,  and  with  glazing  on  the  top  of  it.  The 
original  ground  is  rarely  if  ever  to  be  seen.  The  pro- 
ductions of  David  Teniers  the  younger  are  painted 
in  a different  way.  His  aim  was  always  to  paint 
everything  at  once,  which  indeed  he  did  with  an 
alluring  facility.  This  method  enabled  him  to  show 
his  underground,  which  gave  great  transparency  to 
the  work.  By  this  prompt,  judicious,  and  almost 
playful  manner  of  working,  a charm  is  given  to  his 
productions  which  more  elaborate  systems  cannot 
supply.  Every  art  student  should  study  very  care- 
fully the  pictures  by  this  master,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Dutch  School  generally,  for  they  will  best 
furnish  him  with  the  means  to  understand  the 
language  of  his  art,  and  most  readily  assist  him  to 
apply  it  in  his  own  work. 

EFFECTS  OF  YELLOW. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  that  when  the  colouring  of  a 
picture  is  not  in  harmony,  it  is  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  there  being  either  too  little  or  too  much 
yellow  in  combination  with  some  of  the  colours  in 
the  work. 

Let  the  experiment  be  tried  of  placing  together 
colours  which  are  out  of  harmony  with  each  other. 
Then  let  the  painter  add  to,  or  take  from  them  the 
amount  of  yellow  which  he  may  feel  necessary,  to 
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bring  the  whole  into  harmony.  If  this  be  properly 
done,  the  desired  effect  will  be  produced,  and  the 
picture  will  be  in  perfect  harmony. 

The  whites  are  often  too  cold,  or  too  warm  ; the 
reds,  blues,  greens,  and  greys,  may  also  be  defi- 
cient in  this  respect.  Or  the  general  aspect  of  the 
picture  may  be  such  as  to  require  treatment  in  the 
way  pointed  out,  to  bring  it  into  harmony  as  a 
whole.  It  is  also  found  that  if  a colour  in  a picture 
be  not  in  general  harmony  with  the  work,  such 
colour  will  not  only  be  imperfect  in  itself,  but  all 
those  colours  or  hues  which  happen  to  be  in  juxta- 
position, and  which  may  be  correct,  will  appear  to 
be  out  of  harmony  also. 

The  colours  in  most  old  oil-paintings,  whether 
good  or  bad,  are  usually  in  harmony  with  each 
other.  This  arises  from  the  yellowness  of  the 
varnish  which  covers  the  surface,  and  also  from 
the  discolouration  of  the  vehicles,  etc.,  with  which 
the  works  have  been  painted.  When  these  yellow 
coverings  have  been  removed  from  old  pictures  in 
the  process  of  restoration,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  the  work  underneath  the  varnish  very  in- 
harmonious. 

In  such  cases  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed 
that  the  glazings  have  been  taken  away  which 
have  produced  this  change,  and  which  is  often 
the  fact ; but  more  frequently  the  alteration  is 
due  to  the  removal  of  the  yellow  varnish  referred 
to. 
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A badly  coloured  picture  will  always  look  fairly 
well  by  gas  or  lamp  light.  This  is  in  consequence 
of  the  rays  of  light  from  these  sources  being  yellow. 
The  effect  is  that  of  a yellow  coat  of  varnish  over 
the  work. 


BAD  EFFECTS  OF  SCUMBLING,  ETC. 

Changes  in  oil-pictures  frequently  take  place  from 
the  injudicious  use  of  scumbling. 

A thin  scumble  of  light  colour  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a dark  surface.  When  this  is  the  case, 
a change  for  the  worse  will  be  the  result  in  a short 
time  afterwards.  It  is  the  habit  of  light  colours, 
when  thinly  scumbled  over  dark  ones,  to  become 
fugitive.  It  is  also  the  peculiarity  of  dark  colours 
to  show  through  a thin  scumble  more  and  more 
as  time  goes  on.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
here  are  two  elements  more  or  less  productive  of 
change. 

This  can  be  guarded  against  by  taking  care  that 
the  surface  over  which  it  is  intended  to  apply  the 
scumble  be  not  too  dark. 

In  the  practice  of  painting,  effort  should  be  made 
to  lay  the  colours  on  the  canvas  at  once.  When 
the  desired  effect  can  be  obtained  at  one  painting,  it 
is  much  better  than  when  arrived  at  by  repeated 
paintings.  Too  much  disturbance  of  colours  with 
the  brush  produces  muddiness.  When  they  are 
brought  into  immediate  contact  by  much  mixing, 
they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  permanent  as  when  the 
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opposite  practice  is  followed.  Excessive  mixing 
brings  the  particles  of  colours  into  close  contact 
with  each  other,  and  favours  thereby  a chemical 
change  and  deterioration. 

In  the  present  day  enough  effort  is  not  made  to 
imitate  natural  objects  at  one  painting  alone.  It 
has  been  assumed  by  many  painters,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  the  full  effect  of  nature,  several  paintings  are 
necessary.  This  is  an  error  into  which  most  art 
students  fall,  and  the  more  readily  because  the 
theory  favours  loose  and  half-hearted  work,  inducing 
them  to  rely  too  much  on  the  last  painting  for  the 
production  of  the  required  effect.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  nearly  everything  in  nature  may  be  fully 
imitated  at  one  painting,  and  that  it  only  requires 
proper  skill  to  do  this,  may  be  seen  by  the  works  of 
the  best  masters,  both  of  the  past  and  present  time. 
This  method,  no  doubt,  requires  clear  thought,  direct 
purpose,  and  careful  observation.  But  work  done 
in  this  prompt  manner  must  always  have  a more 
fascinating  effect  on  the  spectator  than  that  produced 
by  repeated  painting. 

Sometimes  artists  are  in  the  habit  of  painting 
their  works  in  a dark  key,  in  imitation,  as  they 
suppose,  of  those  by  the  old  masters.  This  is  even 
done  by  men  of  eminence,  and  is  productive  of 
mischief  amongst  students,  who  often  aim  at  imi- 
tating in  their  work  the  peculiarities  of  their 
seniors.  An  old  painting,  as  seen  to-day,  has 
undergone  a great  change  since  the  time  it  was  first 
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produced.  In  most  cases  the  colours  have  beopme 
mellowed  and  subdued  by  time.  But  when  we  con- 
sider the  effect  which  would  be  brought  about  by 
the  application  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  coats  of 
varnish  at  various  periods,  with  a certain  amount  of 
dirt  interposed  between  each  coat,  together  with  the 
repeated  injuries  of  the  picture- cleaner,  during  the 
course  of  centuries,  it  can  easily  be  supposed  that  all 
old  paintings,  however  good  their  state  may  now  be, 
can  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  what  they  were 
when  they  left  the  painter’s  hands.  The  peculiarities 
produced  by  time,  discoloured  oils,  varnishes,  and 
reparation — all  of  which  present  themselves  in  old 
pictures — are  imitated  wholesale  by  some  painters. 
They  forget,  or  they  act  irrespective  of  the  fact,  that 
an  excess  of  varnish  or  oil  in  a painting,  will  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  ruin  it. 

The  old  painters  appear  to  have  had  a clearer  idea 
of  the  fitness  of  the  materials  for  their  work  than 
more  modern  painters.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
works  by  the  chief  of  the  old  masters  are  free  from 
those  marks  of  decay,  and  evidence  of  ignorance  as 
to  the  materials  used  in  them,  which  we  find  in  more 
modern  works.  Take  for  example  those  of  the 
English  School,  which  are  covered  with  wide  fissures, 
many  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Opie,  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  and  others.  These  injuries  are  most  likely 
due  to  the  use  of  either  wax  or  bitumen,  and  often 
to  the  employment  of  water-colour  on  the  top  of  oil- 
colour. 
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GLAZING. 

Glazing,  so  called,  is  performed  by  passing  one 
colour  over  another  in  combination  with  vehicle. 
The  colours  usually  employed  for  this  purpose  are 
transparent,  but  opaque  colours  such  as  Light  red 
and  Yellow  ochre  may  also  be  used. 

The  ground  should  always  be  lighter  than  the 
colours  glazed  upon  it.  The  purpose  of  glazing  is 
to  give  depth  and  richness.  The  local  colours  of  an 
object  may  often  be  best  represented  by  glazing 
alone  on  a white  ground. 

Excessive  glazing  produces  an  unsubstantial  effect, 
and  gives  too  much  the  look  of  coloured  glass  rather 
than  the  appearance  of  nature,  and  is  the  cause  of 
blackness,  and  a “ horny  ” surface. 

IMPASTO  IN  OIL-PAINTING. 

When  painting  with  white  or  with  light  tints,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  greatest  power  of  reflecting 
light  is  obtained  where  the  colour  has  been  laid  on 
the  thickest. 

White,  or  tints  of  the  description  alluded  to,  em- 
ployed thinly,  are  not  nearly  so  powerful  as  when 
laid  on  with  great  body. 

The  part  of  the  work  which  is  intended  to  be  the 
brightest  and  most  powerful  should  therefore  re- 
ceive the  greatest  body  of  colour,  and  sometimes  be 
loaded  with  it. 

It  is  always  best  to  keep  the  shadows  thin  in 
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colour,  for  they  will  keep  their  places  better  when 
this  is  the  case. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  the  painting  will  often 
be  found  to  have  acquired  a roughness  beyond  what 
is  desirable.  When  this  is  so,  any  marks  of  the 
brush  or  raisings  of  colour,  which  may  appear  to 
interfere  with  the  surface  of  the  work,  when  seen 
at  the  proper  distance,  should  be  carefully  removed. 
This  may  be  done  in  several  ways.  If  only  a few 
lines  or  small  lumps  of  paint  occur,  the  knife  will 
soon  remove  them  without  scraping.  When  the 
texture  is  uniformly  too  rough,  it  may  be  reduced 
by  scraping  it  with  a razor  or  common  table-knife 
made  very  keen,  or  by  sandpaper  or  cuttlefish. 
Before,  however,  any  application  of  this  kind  is 
made,  it  should  be  first  ascertained  if  the  paint  is 
dry  enough  to  allow  of  it. 

RAPID  SKETCHING. 

Sketching  from  nature  should  be  the  constant 
practice,  not  only  of  every  art  student,  but  every 
painter,  however  advanced  he  may  be  in  his  career. 
Some  of  the  studies  made,  ought  to  be  of  the  most 
careful  character  possible,  while  others  should  be 
executed  against  time,  and  in  a very  rapid  manner. 
These  two  methods  of  study  should  be  carried  on 
together  every  day  ; in  fact,  the  practice  is  indispens- 
able with  the  student.  Such  a habit  of  working  will 
alone  enable  him  to  copy  nature  in  her  most  fascinat- 
ing, but  often  her  most  fleeting  guise. 
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The  best  effects  being  usually  very  transient,  the 
combined  power  of  swiftness  and  accuracy  will  be 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a representation 
of  them. 

The  power  to  work  swiftly  and  accurately,  is  quite 
another  thing  to  working  slowly  and  well,  and  unless 
this  double  power  be  acquired,  the  painter  will  fall 
short  in  his  work. 

No  mere  sketching  power  alone,  will  ever 
enable  a painter  to  suggest  a fact  with  due  in- 
telligence. To  sketch  with  full  knowledge,  must  be 
the  outcome  of  more  earnest,  accurate  and  complete 
work. 

Sketching  which  is  not  based  on  thoroughness, 
usually  results  in  bad  work.  It  may  be  showy  and 
pleasing  to  those  who  do  not  properly  understand 
art,  but  to  those  who  know  better,  it  is  little  more 
than  unmeaning  emptiness. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  express  in  painting,  a 
fact  slightly  and  well,  than  to  represent  it  by  careful 
and  elaborate  manipulation.  The  one  being  accom- 
plished by  restrained  power  and  cautious  suggestive- 
ness, while  the  other  is  the  result  of  labour  and 
painstaking  deliberation. 

It  is  an  excellent  practice  to  make  rapid  studies 
in  water-colour  from  pictures  by  the  old  masters  ; 
just  blots  of  colour  in  flat  washes.  Of  small  cabinet 
works,  two  or  three  studies  a day  might  easily  be 
made.  Such  recollections  will  be  found  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  art  student,  and  they  ought 
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always  to  hang  in  his  presence  in  the  painting-room. 
This  quick  kind  of  work,  supposing  it  to  be  careful 
at  the  same  time,  will  also  help  the  student  in  his 
general  practice.  Studies  of  the  figure  from  the  life, 
landscape,  drapery,  furniture,  flowers  and  fruit,  and 
still-life,  or  anything  else  suggesting  good  colo  ur,  or 
light  and  shade,  should  be  constantly  made  in  the 
same  rapid  and  intelligent  manner.  Such  a habit 
of  working  evolves,  so  to  speak,  a facility  and  readi- 
ness to  see  and  seize  on  anything  that  may  present 
itself  as  serviceable  to  the  painter. 


PICTUKE  RESTORING. 

At  the  time  a work  is  being  painted,  the  painter 
should  always  boar  in  mind  that  if  any  change  takes 
place  in  it  after  it  goes  from  his  hands,  the  result  of 
imperfect  knowledge  on  his  part,  of  the  materials 
used,  or  of  the  mode  of  using  them,  it  cannot  be  made 
good  by  the  so-called  restorer. 

Any  excess  of  medium  or  oil,  or  any  indiscreet  use 
of  varnish,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

We  have  been  told  that  injuries  of  this  kind  may 
be  rectified  by  cleaning,  but  experience  tells  us  that 
a picture  rarely  ever  passes  through  the  restorer’s 
hands  without  being  the  worse  for  it. 

Various  methods  have  been,  and  still  are,  employed 
to  remove  varnish  from  oil-pictures.  Two  in  parti- 
cular have  usually  been  resorted  to,  namely,  those 
by  friction  and  solvents. 
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Both  of  these  methods  are  attended  with  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  picture. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ruinous  to  an  oil-painting 
than  the  practice  of  cleaning  by  friction. 

The  freckled  look  which  many  old  pictures  present 
is  due  to  this  process,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
it  can  be  otherwise.  The  lower  interstices  of  the 
surface  cannot  be  reached  by  friction,  before  the 
higher  prominences  are  damaged. 

The  process  of  removing  old  varnish  from  a picture 
by  solvents  is  often  equally  disastrous.  It  should 
never  be  attempted  unless  the  cleaner  understands 
the  process  by  which  the  picture  was  painted.  The 
absence  of  proper  skill  is  very  evident  in  most 
of  the  old  paintings  which  have  been  cleaned  by 
solvents.  The  ordinary  substances  used  are  alcohol, 
turpentine,  and  sometimes  linseed  oil  in  combination. 

As  a rule,  neither  turpentine  nor  oil  will  dissolve 
old  varnish,  but  by  mixing  alcohol  with  either,  or 
both  of  these  fluids,  a dissolvent  is  formed.  When 
too  much  alcohol  is  used,  the  greatest  danger  may 
be^  apprehended,  and  it  is  mainly  in  consequence  of 
the  too  free  use  of  this  agent,  that  so  much  damage 
is  done  to  oil-paintings  during  the  process  of  clean- 
ing. To  stop  the  action  of  even  the  weakest  and 
mildest  solvent,  at  the  right  moment,  requires  more 
skill  than  the  mere  picture-restorer  ever  possesses ; 
and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  restorer  to 
proceed  safely  unattended  with  the  experience  of 
the  painter.  Even  when  this  double  knowledge  is 
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acquired,  the  operation  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
always  dangerous.  Varnish  often  unites  with 
the  surface  of  the  picture  itself,  so  intimately,  that 
the  removal  of  the  one  interferes  with  the  security 
of  the  other,  and  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
experienced,  damage  to  the  work,  to  some  extent, 
is  certain  to  ensue.  This  is  especially  the  case  where 
a picture  has  been  varnished  too  quickly  after  being 
painted. 

In  the  shop-windows  of  picture-restorers  so  called, 
we  sometimes  see  what  are  intended  to  represent 
examples  of  their  skill.  They  take  an  old  picture 
—usually  a portrait — and  free  it  entirely  from  dirt 
and  varnish,  as  well  as  the  top  glazings  of  the 
picture,  in  accordance  with  their  own  nostrum. 
Over  one  half  of  its  surface  they  then  pass  a coat 
of  dirty  brown  colour  and  varnish,  much  darker 
than  the  usual  accumulations  of  this  kind,  and  this 
is  so  cleverly  done,  that  to  the  ordinary  observer  it 
has  exactly  the  effect  of  old  and  discoloured  varnish. 
The  other  half  of  the  painting  is  left  clean  and  free 
from  discolouration.  It  is  intended  that  the  spec- 
tator should  assume  that  the  discoloured  portion  of 
the  picture  presents  the  w’ork  in  an  unrestored 
condition,  and  that  the  light  part  represents  the 
cleaned  portion,  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  restorer. 
This  of  course  is  altogether  a delusion. 

HABITS  OF  WORKING. 

When  painting  in  oil,  at  the  end  of  a day’s  work. 
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most  likely  some  colour  will  be  left  unused  upon 
the  palette.  This  should  be  thrown  away  rather 
than  saved,  and  the  palette  thoroughly  cleaned  in 
readiness  for  the  next  day’s  work.  Colours  left  during 
a night,  are  usually  unfit  for  use,  and  are  an  impedi- 
ment in  various  ways  to  good  work. 

The  habit  of  going  over  the  doings  of  each  day, 
with  the  view  of  appointing  the  work  for  the  day 
following,  should  be  formed  early,  as  this  greatly 
facilitates  successful  study. 

It  is  a good  custom  to  take  a slip  of  paper  and 
quietly  look  over  the  work  in  hand,  noting  down 
from  time  to  time  everything  which  may  appear  to 
require  alteration,  and  when  beginning  to  work 
again,  look  over  the  notes  and  proceed  to  make  the 
alterations  accordingly. 

In  the  arrangement  of  a subject,  it  is  more  con- 
venient that  the  light  should  come  over  the  left 
side  of  the  painter. 

When  painting  with  the  light  from  the  right,  the 
shadows  of  the  brush  and  mahlstick  fall  on  the 
canvas  and  interfere  with  the  pleasantness  of  the  work. 

Care  should  always  be  taken  to  paint  far  enough 
away  from  the  sitter  or  subject.  When  this  is  not 
duly  observed,  the  objects  in  the  picture  will  appear 
to  be  sliding  out  of  it,  and  the  perspective  will  look 
wrong.  The  painter  should  not  look  down  upon 
his  subject,  nor  should  he  take  into  his  picture  more 
than  may  be  contained  within  an  angle  of  sixty 
degrees. 
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If  the  room  in  which  he  may  have  to  work  is 
inconveniently  small,  which  is  often  the  case,  the 
difficulty  may  be  met  to  a certain  extent  by  sitting 
on  a low  seat. 

The  relation  of  objects  in  natural  foregrounds  to 
those  which  recede  from  them,  should  be  carefully 
noted. 

All  objects  become  smaller  and  lose  their  strength 
of  dark  and  colour  as  they  leave  the  foreground. 
Those  which  are  in  the  extreme  distance  are  the 
lightest.  Pictures  ought  to  be  proceeded  with, 
keeping  these  facts  in  view.  In  landscape-paint- 
ing it  is  very  important  that  they  be  carefully 
considered.  The  gradations  from  the  foreground 
to  the  most  distant  parts,  are  termed  aerial  per- 
spective. 

It  is  best  to  try  to  see  the  whole  of  a subject  at 
the  same  moment,  and  note  the  gradual  change 
which  takes  place  as  the  objects  become  more  and 
more  distant. 

In  looking  through  a window  to  the  opposite  side 
of  a street,  the  passers-by  will  appear  in  full  strength 
of  light  and  shade  and  colour.  But  if  these  latter 
are  viewed  with  the  sides  or  bars  of  the  windows,  as 
forming  the  front  objects  of  the  immediate  fore- 
ground, it  will  be  found  that  they  will  appear  very 
indistinct  by  comparison. 

The  habit  of  comparing  objects  with  each  other 
at  various  distances  from  the  foreground,  should  be 
constant,  as  on  it  will  depend  the  power  of  the 
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painter  to  represent  their  relations  with  each 
other,  in  accordance  with  the  aerial  perspective  of 
nature. 

With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  mixing  tints  with 
the  palette-knife  previous  to  beginning  to  paint, 
there  is  a division  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
amongst  painters.  Much  depends  on  habit,  and 
doubtless  either  practice  will  end  in  the  right  result 
if  carried  out  with  intelligent  observation  and  perse- 
verance. Still,  there  are  certain  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  mixing  a few  tints  with  the  palette- 
knife,  in  general  imitation  of  the  objects  intended  to 
be  represented.  By  doing  so,  less  work  will  have 
to  be  done  with  the  brushes,  and  the  execution  will 
most  likely  be  simpler. 

The  subtler  gradations  can  be  more  easily  mixed 
and  applied  to  the  canvas,  when  tints  are  partly 
prepared  with  the  palette-knife  beforehand. 

When  colours  can  be  laid  on  the  canvas,  and  the 
required  effect  obtained  by  partially  mixing  one 
with  another,  the  result  is  usually  more  satisfactory 
than  when  more  complete  combination  takes  place, 

• and  the  colours  used  are  also  likely  to  be  more  per- 
manent. 

Effort  should  ever  be  made  to  paint  up  to  the  full 
brightness  of  nature.  The  highest  lights  become 
the  soonest  dulled  by  age,  however  bright  they 
may  have  been  at  first.  Unless  this  practice  had 
been  observed  by  the  best  painters  of  former  times, 
their  works  would  not  have  been  in  that  excel- 
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lent  condition  in  which  we  now  find  so  many  of 
them. 

Brightness  may  be  produced  in  two  ways  : by 
the  whiteness  of  the  underground,  and  also  by  a fair 
impasto  in  the  lightest  parts  of  the  work. 

During  the  progress  of  a work,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  determine  what  parts  are  the  most  necessary  to  be 
carried  forward  first. 

In  many  instances,  several  parts  of  the  picture 
may  no  doubt  be  continued  simultaneously  with 
equal  propriety.  At  the  same  time  there  will  always 
be  found  portions  of  the  work  which  should  progress 
in  proper  order  and  sequence,  and  if  this  is  not  duly 
observed,  it  will  most  likely  suffer. 

With  many  students  the  most  pleasant  parts  of  a 
picture,  are  executed  first,  and  are  carried  unduly  for- 
ward. This  is  the  result  of  impatient  anticipation. 
When  such  is  the  case,  it  nearly  always  happens, 
that  those  parts  of  the  picture  which  are  not  so  in- 
teresting, are  executed  with  insufficient  attention 
and  earnestness,  and  as  a consequence  the  work  is 
ultimately  brought  to  an  unsatisfactory  completion. 

BACKGROUNDS. 

When  drawing  from  nature,  whether  the  figure, 
drapery,  flowers,  fruit,  or  still-life,  the  background 
intended  to  be  represented  in  the  work,  should 
always  be  placed  behind  the  object  itself,  when 
practicable.  Deviation  from  this  rule,  invariably 
leads  to  difficulties,  and  more  especially  with  young 
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students  who  are  not  able  to  calculate  the  effect  of 
the  object  at  all  correctly  when  a different  practice  is 
followed. 

Backgrounds,  both  in  studies  and  complete 
pictures,  ought  to  receive  more  consideration  than 
they  usually  do.  The  habit  of  rubbing  in  something 
of  an  indefinite  character,  although  so  much  the 
practice,  is  not  a good  one.  A threequarter-length 
portrait  as  painted  in  these  days,  is  often  only 
supported  with  a disagreeable  mass  of  brown  colour 
for  a background.  This  is  done  to  save  labour  and 
thought,  and  some  of  our  best  portrait-painters  are 
not  exempt  from  the  practice.  A different  treatment 
was  always  observed  by  the  old  portrait-painters  in 
their  best  works.  Many  portraits  which  have  come 
from  their  hands  appear  to  belong  to  some  great  his- 
torical work,  and  the  backgrounds,  sometimes  of  land- 
scape and  sometimes  of  architecture,  always  gave  to 
them  that  interest  and  dignity  which  are  so  much 
admired  in  them.  No  doubt  the  best  portraits  were 
chiefly  executed  by  historical  painters,  and  in  these 
works  they  brought  to  bear  their  fullest  knowledge, 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  paint  them.  It  was 
only  compatible  with  the  general  practice  of  the  old 
painters  alluded  to,  that  their  single  figure  pictures 
or  portraits,  should  partake  of  the  character  of  their 
more  important  works,  and  more  especially  as  to 
their  treatment  of  backgrounds. 
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SELECTION,  ETC. 

The  power  of  selection  is  a most  important  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  painter  and  art-student, 
and  without  this  power,  any  chance  of  success  is 
almost  hopeless. 

The  capacity  to  pick  out  that  particular  part  of 
nature  which  is  worthy  of  the  painter,  and  suited 
to  his  purpose,  appears  to  be  the  result  of  natural 
aptitude  more  than  anything  else,  and  no  power  of 
imitation  alone,  can  atone  for  the  absence  of  it. 

In  looking  over  the  annual  exhibitions  through- 
out the  country,  we  never  fail  to  see  the  most 
conspicuous  want  of  this  faculty  in  the  painter,  and 
perhaps  in  his  landscapes  more  than  in  other  kinds 
of  work. 

Some  painters  appear  to  imagine  that  a mere 
topographical  transcript  of  a scene  without  selection, 
\vill  meet  the  conditions  required  in  a work  of  art, 
so  long  as  it  is  imitated  fairly  well.  But  this 
land  of  work  is  not  true  art.  It  may  be  the  art  of 
imitation,  but  that  is  all;  and  in  many  instances, 
7orks  of  this  character  are  not  of  so  much  conse- 
[uence,  as  the  lowest  kinds  of  still-life  painting. 

Students  are  always  very  solicitous  about  the  kind 
f manipulative  appearance  their  works  ought  to  pre- 
Giit,  and  not  unfrequently  form  incorrect  ideas  on 
le  subject. 

We  are  constantly  hearing  of  the  ^nice  touch  ’ in 
orks,  by  the  uninitiated  ; and  it  is  thought  by  many 
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amateurs  that  if  they  could  only  obtain  this  quality 
in  their  productions,  they  would  have  nearly  every- 
thing that  could  be  wished  for. 

Doubtless  a pleasant  mode  of  execution  is  a great 
fascination  with  every  painter.  With  some  it  is  the 
sole  aim,  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  essential  qualities 
of  art. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  kinds  of  manipulative  skill 
or  dexterity  of  hand,  are  absolute  emptiness,  unless 
accompanied  with  the  true  expression  of  the  object 
intended  to  be  represented. 

Smoothness  of  work  is  usually  attended  with  in- 
sipidity, and  is  less  to  be  preferred  to  that  intelligent 
brush  work,  which  expresses  with  freedom  the  pecu- 
liarities of  things. 

Form,  light  and  shade,  and  colour,  may  be  given 
in  all  truth  by  a comparatively  few  strokes  of  the 
brush  ; and  this  is  indeed  the  highest  kind  of  mani- 
pulation. In  such  a case  nearly  every  touch  will 
most  likely  be  the  concentrated  and  successful  effort 
of  the  eye,  the  mind,  and  the  hand — all  acting  in 
unison  to  one  end.  When  manipulation  of  this 
kind  is  present  in  a picture,  the  spectator  has  quali- 
ties to  dwell  upon  which  justly  give  him  great 
pleasure,  apart  from  any  other  merits  which  the  work 
may  possess. 

The  size  of  the  picture,  to  a certain  extent,  should 
regulate  the  kind  of  manipulative  skill  displayed. 
And  small  cabinet  works  should  be  as  perfect  as 
possible  in  this  respect ; while  larger  ones,  intended 
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to  be  seen  at  a greater  distance,  need  not  be  so 
carefully  considered. 

The  best  paintings  by  David  Teniers  the  younger, 
regarded  as  small  works,  are  perfect  examples  of 
the  kind  of  skill  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  student. 
Those  by  Paolo  Veronese  and  Titian  stand  unrivalled 
amongst  the  larger  works  of  the  Old  Masters,  as 
examples  of  fine  executive  power,  and  which  all 
painters  may  study  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Students  are  in  the  habit  of  losing  sight  of  the  real 
purjDOse  of  their  work.  They  do  not  sufficiently 
realize  that  they  ought  to  work  not  so  much  for 
the  production  of  the  drawing  or  painting  they 
may  happen  to  be  engaged  on,  as  to  obtain  in- 
formation and  experience  in  their  art.  The  work 
produced  should  be  looked  upon  quite  as  a secondary 
matter,  and  incidental  to  the  more  important  object 
of  study,  namely,  that  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
Everything  which  goes  from  the  hand  of  the  student, 
whether  sketch  or  finished  work,  should  be  as  com- 
plete as  possible. 

A sketch  in  its  way  may  be  exhaustive.  The 
boundary  of  the  forms  should  be  correct,  the  general 
effect  of  light  and  shade,  though  slight,  should  be 
truthfully  expressed,  and  if  colour  be  attempted,  it 
should  also  bear  a good  general  resemblance  to  the 
colour  of  the  object  intended  to  be  represented. 

A complete  work  should  have  all  the  qualities 
above  named,  but  expressed  in  a much  more  perfect 
manner.  Nothing  should  be  left  incomplete,  and 
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the  struggle  with  difficulties  which  are  sure  to  arise, 
should  be  maintained  to  the  last  degree,  and  indeed 
until  the  work  is  as  perfect  as  the  student  is  able  to 
make  it. 

The  effort  to  do  all  that  might  be  done  is  not 
usually  sufficiently  considered  by  the  art-student. 
He  is  but  too  often  impatient  to  change  his  work, 
and  only  for  the  sake  of  change,  as  he  finds  it 
too  uninteresting  and  tedious  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  attending  completion.  When  such  a 
habit  has  grown  beyond  a certain  limit,  it  becomes 
confirmed,  and  the  case  is  hopeless.  To  begin 
a work  is  not  at  all  difficult,  and  anyone  can  do 
this  ; but  it  requires  quite  a different  capacity  to 
carry  it  to  a successful  completion.  With  some 
people  pleasure  must  attend  all  their  efforts,  and  im- 
mediately they  get  into  the  least  difficulty  with  their 
work,  they  lose  courage  and  begin  anew.  This  habit 
alone,  is  often  the  explanation  of  an  unsuccessful 
career,  always  beginning  and  never  completing. 

EEPAINTING. 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  the  parts  of  a picture 
recently  worked  upon  are  dry  enough  to  proceed 
with,  it  is  only  necessary  to  breathe  upon  them. 
Should  they  become  dull  on  the  surface,  it  is  an 
indication  that  the  work  is  dry  enough  to  be  carried 
forward.  But  should  it  present  patches  unaffected 
by  the  breath,  such  parts  are  wet,  and  may  not  be 
interfered  with.  When  the  whole  has  become  dry, 
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and  it  is  necessary  to  repaint  or  retoucli  tire  work, 
before  doing  so,  again  breathe  on  it,  and  while  the 
surface  is  dull,  apply  to  it,  with  a stiff  brush,  a little 
raw  linseed  oil. 

This  will  help  the  fresh  colour  to  unite  with  that 
previously  laid  on,  and  cause  it  to  work  pleasantly, 
which  it  would  not  do  without  this  assistance.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  not  more  than  a smear  of  oil 
be  applied  to  the  work  in  this  operation,  and  that  it 
be  not  rubbed  too  hard  with  the  brush. 

WATER  -COLOUR  PAINTINO. 

A few  words  will  suffice  about  water-colour  paint- 
ing. The  art  is  only  a few  years  old,  so  to  speak, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  been  originated  and  deve- 
loped in  this  country.  The  early  Italian  and  German 
masters,  certainly  did  paint  on  paper  with  a wash  of 
colour  in  light  and  shade,  touching  on  the  lights 
either  with  white  lead  or  whiting,  to  which  an  adhe- 
sive substance  was  added.  But  it  remained  for 
English  painters  to  carry  out  fully,  that  which  up  to 
more  modern  times  had  been  only  suggested. 

The  resources  of  water-colour  painting  are  not  so 
great  as  those  of  oil-painting,  consequently  little 
can  be  said  about  them.  Most  of  the  colours  em- 
ployed in  oil  are  suited  for  water-colours.  White 
lead  is  replaced  by  Chinese  White,  which  is  so 
well  prepared  by  the  colourmen  that  the  painter 
may  always  use  it  without  the  least  concern,  either 
as  to  permanence,  or  general  fitness  for  his  work. 
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Zinc  White  is  used  as  a water-colour,  and  also  a 
preparation  of  baryta,  which  in  all  respects  answer 
perfectly  the  purposes  required  of  them. 

The  discovery  of  Zinc  White,  soon  gave  a new 
expression  to  water-colour  art.  It  was  first  used 
in  a sparing  manner,  and  only  parts  of  the  picture 
were  touched  with  it,  more  especially  the  high  lights 
and  small  details,  which  could  the  more  readily  be 
imitated  with  body  colour  than  by  leaving  the  lights. 

As  the  powers  of  this  new  pigment  became 
obvious  to  the  artist,  and  to  the  oil  painter  in 
particular,  it  was  made  to  do  that  work  in  water- 
colour painting,  which  Flake  White  was  doing  in 
oil,  until  at  last  Zinc  White  (Chinese  White)  was 
combined  with  all  the  pigments  used  in  water-colour 
painting,  much  in  the  manner  of  tempera  painting. 

Of  course  there  were,  and  still  are,  cries  against 
the  use  of  white  in  this  form.  These  objections  are 
more  matters  of  sentiment  than  anything  else.  The 
fact  is,  Chinese  White  requires  more  skill  to  use 
properly,  than  painting  simply  with  transparent 
colours. 

With  some  painters  this  skill  is  never  acquired. 
In  many  works  the  presence  of  Chinese  White  is  so 
disagreeably  conspicuous  that  the  spectator  is  never 
able  to  forget  it. 

But  when  we  see  how  thoroughly  this  material 
has  been  made  subservient  to  the  intentions  of  the 
painter,  as  in  the  works  of  William  Hunt,  D.  G. 
Bossetti,  Burne-Jones,  and  others,  it  must  be  felt 
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that  water-colour  painting  has  gained  enormously  by 
the  discovery  of  Zinc  or  Chinese  White.  When 
well  made,  this  pigment  is  not  affected  by  contact 
with  other  colours,  nor  does  it  injure  any  with  which 
it  may  be  mixed. 

In  the  former  edition  of  this  manual,  no  reference 
was  made  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  well-made 
paper  for  water-colour  painting.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  the  manu- 
facture of  this  material  should  have  every  possible 
care  and  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  maker. 

No  water-colour  painting  can  be  lasting,  unless 
the  material  on  which  it  is  painted  is  well  prepared, 
well  washed,  and  free  from  destructive  chemicals. 

Formerly  paper  was  much  better  made  than  it  is 
now,  and  good  linen  rags  were  chiefly  used  in  its 
composition.  Cheaper  materials  are  at  the  present 
time  employed,  and  alkalies  are  used  for  bleaching 
and  other  purposes,  which  are  rarely  ever  got  rid  of. 
Some  colours  are  immediately  attacked  when  applied 
to  paper  which  has  not  been  well  washed. 

This  matter  appears  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  colourman  to  control.  It  could  not  be  difficult 
for  him  to  arrange  with  some  papermaker  to  produce 
this  material  specially  suited  for  the  painter’s  use, 
and  free  from  the  destructive  agents  referred  to. 
The  price  would  of  course  be  greater  than  that  paid 
for  the  ordinary  kind,  but  that  ought  not  to  be  of  the 
least  consideration  to  the  painter. 

It  has  been  a question  as  to  which  of  the  two 
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kinds  of  painting,  oil  or  water-colour,  is  the  more 
durable. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  causes  of 
deterioration  in  paintings,  are  not  common  to  both 
processes. 

Oil-paintings  often  suffer  from  the  discolouring 
effect  of  the  mediums  with  which  the  colours  are 
mixed,  and  from  the  application  of  varnishes  after 
pictures  are  finished.  They  are  also  liable  to  injury 
from  fissures  and  cracks.  These  are  the  peculiar 
disadvantages  which  affect  the  permanence  of  oil- 
paintings. 

Water-colour  paintings  suffer  in  other  ways. 
They  are  readily  attacked  by  damp,  and,  unlike  oil- 
pictures,  there  is  nothing  mixed  with  the  colours 
Capable  of  resisting  moisture.  When  water-colour 
drawings  are  hung  against  a damp  wall,  or  placed  in 
a damp  room,  they  may  be  ruined  in  twelve  months, 
or  even  less  time. 

Works  of  this  description  are  also  more  subject  to 
change  from  bad  air,  there  being  no  protection  on 
the  surface  in  the  form  of  varnish.  To  a certain 
extent,  the  glass  will  shield  the  work  from  the 
causes  of  discolouration  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  exclude  damaging  vapours  from  a 
picture  by  such  means,  for  any  length  of  time. 

We  know  that  pictures  painted  in  oil  will  resist 
the  effects  of  time  for  centuries,  and  the  vicissitudes 
to  which  they  are  usually  subject.  But  we  have  no 
such  assurance  relative  to  water-colour  painting. 
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as  the  art  is  not  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty 
years  old. 

All  the  works  which  were  produced  at  the  early 
part  of  this  period  are  greatly  changed,  and  some  of 
them  are  worthless  as  works  of  art.  They  were 
chiefly  executed  in  transparent  colours, 

If  it  were  possible  to  protect  water-colour  paint- 
ings from  the  influence  of  damp  and  bad  vapours  and 
sun-light,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  they 
would  be  at  least  as  enduring  as  oil-paintings ; but 
until  this  has  been  effected,  the  chances  are  against  it. 

W ater-colour  paintings  may  be  protected  from 
damp  in  a much  more  perfect  manner  than  they 
usually  are.  Seeing  that  most  of  the  injuries  which 
happen  to  drav/ings  of  this  description  arise  from 
damp,  every  effort  to  prevent  them  ought  to  be 
made.  The  simplest  way  to  effect  this  is  to  cover 
the  back  of  the  frame  and  back-board  with  a 
material  capable  of  resisting  damp.  This  may  be 
either  prepared  paper,  or  thick  canvas  painted  over 
with  oil-colour.  The  glass  should  always  be  well 
secured  in  the  frame,  and  the  drawing  made  air- 
tight from  the  front. 

Various  mediums  are  prepared  for  water-colour 
painting,  and  most  of  them  are  of  no  real  use. 

The  dark  colours,  when  employed  in  deep 
shadows,  require  assistance  to  give  them  trans- 
parency, and  bring  out  their  full  depth  and  rich- 
ness. Gum-tragacanth  is  used  to  a great  extent 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  produces  a moderate  glaze 
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on  the  surface  of  a work,  when  combined  with 
colours. 

So  far,  this  is  satisfactory ; but  it  will  also  be 
found  that  this  gum  imparts  a turbid  quality  to  the 
dark  colours,  the  result  of  its  being  in  itself  only 
semi-  transparent. 

Gum-arabic  is  the  simplest  and  best  medium  to 
assist  the  transparency  and  depth  of  water-colours, 
and  when  discreetly  used,  will  meet  every  require- 
ment. 

It  may  be  added  that  an  effort  should  always  be 
made  to  do  without  vehicles  of  any  kind,  rather 
than  to  seek  their  aid  to  obtain  the  desired  effect. 

A water-colour  painting,  if  executed  with  Chinese 
White,  in  combination  with  the  colours,  and  ex- 
hausting the  full  power  of  the  palette  from  light  to 
dark,  will  be  found  more  powerful  than  an  oil-picture 
produced  in  the  same  manner. 

The  dark  parts  of  the  work,  if  assisted  by  the 
addition  of  a little  Gum-arabic,  may  be  of  the  depth 
and  richness  of  a work  in  oil-colour. 

If  Chinese  White  be  freely  and  properly  used  in 
the  lightest  part  of  the  work,  it  will  be  brighter 
than  the  lightest  parts  of  an  oil-picture  painted  in 
the  same  key. 

Chinese  White  being  more  dense,  and  the  particles 
more  compact  than  the  Flake  White  employed  in 
oil-colour,  it  is  capable  of  reflecting  more  light. 

The  ordinary  sable  and  hog-hair  brushes  used  for 
oil-painting  are  very  well  suited  for  water-colours. 
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At  times  they  are  preferable  to  all  other  kinds,  while 
they  are  less  expensive  than  good  water-colour 
brushes. 

The  practice  of  putting  the  brush  in  the  mouth 
when  painting  ip  water-colour  is  bad,  injurious  both 
to  the  general  health  and  the  teeth.  No  doubt  a 
certain  convenience  is  felt  in  doing  this ; but  if  the 
student  will  accustom  himself  to  free  the  brush  from 
excess  of  water  or  colour  by  drawing  it  along  a 
piece  of  folded  blotting-paper,  it  will  meet  every 
necessity. 

SOUND  ELEMENTARY  STUDY  THE  FOUNDATION  OP 
ALL  SUCCESS. 

Students  are  generally  very  anxious  to  begin  to 
use  oil-colours,  to  ‘ paint  in  oils,’  as  they  sometimes 
call  it.  They  suppose  there  is  some  mysterious 
virtue  or  merit  in  the  materials  alone,  which  will 
atone  for  a want  of  knowledge  of  drawing,  and 
light  and  shade.  This  elementary  knowledge  ought 
always  to  be  acquired  by  the  simpler  means,  previous 
to  using  either  oil  or  water-colours. 

If  the  difficulties  of  drawing  with  chalk,  etc., 
have  not  been  fairly  well  overcome,  it  is  improper 
to  add  other  difficulties,  and  more  especially  those 
of  painting  in  oil  and  water-colours.  Yet  this  is 
constantly  done,  not  only  in  private  institutions,  but 
in  schools  of  art. 

To  paint  properly  with  oil-colours,  the  full  re- 
sources of  the  material  should  be  known  and 
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exhausted.  To  mix  and  muddle  colour  ground  in 
oil  is  not  oil-painting. 

To  use  either  oil  or  water-colour  in  a proper 
manner,  every  stroke  should  be  well  aimed,  and 
the  peculiar  functions  of  the  materials  ascertained. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  the  more  elementary 
work  being  thoroughly  carried  out  as  a preparation. 
Impatience  to  do  what  previous  study  has  not  pre- 
pared the  student  to  undertake  intelligently,  has 
led  to  blundering  efforts  and  final  disappointment, 
where  more  elementary  training  would  have  ensured 
success. 

He  who  attempts  to  run  before  he  can  walk  may 
expect  to  stumble,  and  finally  fall. 
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Blacks,  25,  26,  28,  36. 

Blue,  Antwerp,  33,  37. 

Blue,  Antwerp,  as  a fleeting 
colour,  33. 

Blue  Ashes,  38. 

Blue,  Bice,  38. 

Blue,  Brilliant  Ultramarine, 
14,  15,  16. 

Blue,  Carmine,  38. 

Blue,  Cobalt,  used  as  a glazing 
colour,  16. 

Blue,  Cobalt,  as  a dryer,  16. 

Blue,  Cobalt,  14,  16,32,33,35. 

Blue,  Cobalt,  for  enamel-paint- 
ing, 16. 

Blue,  Cobalt,  Preparation,  of, 
32. 

Blue,  Cobalt,  as  a stable  colour, 

32. 

Blue,  Cerulean,  14,  16,  35. 

Blue,  Cerulean,  its  chief  use, 
16. 

Blue,  Cerulean,  glazed  over 
White,  16. 

Blue,  Cerulean,  Permanent 
nature  of,  16. 

Blue,  Cerulean,  for  enamel- 
painting, 16. 

Blue,  Cyanine,  as  a stable 
colour,  33. 

Blue,  Cyanine,  33,  37. 

Blue,  Egyptian,  38. 

Blue,  Factitious  Ultramarine, 
14,  15,  22,  21,  3.5,  31. 

Blue,  French  Ultramarine,  14, 
16,  35,  39. 

Blue,  Genuine  Lapis-Lazuli, 
14,  35. 

Blue,  Indigo,  Instability  of, 

33. 

Blue,  Indigo,  in  landscape- 
painting, 3.3. 


Blue,  Indigo,  17,  33,  37. 

Blue,  Iodine,  38. 

Blue,  Iridium,  38. 

Blue,  Manganese,  38. 

Blue,  New,  27,  36. 

Blue  Ochre,  27,  36. 

Blue,  Platinum,  38. 

Blue,  Prussian,  17,  18,  32,  33, 
34,  37,  39. 

Blue,  Prussian,  Instability  of, 
32. 

Blue,  Prussian,  in  water- 
colour painting,  32. 

Blue,  Pure  Ultramarine,  21, 

22. 

Blue,  Saunder’s,  38. 

Blue,  Schweinfurt,  38. 

Blue,  Smalt,  32,  37. 

Blue,  Tungsten,  38. 

Blue  Verditer,  38. 

Blues,  6,  14,  20,  27,  32,  38, 
37,  36,  35. 

Blues,  Fugitive  nature  of,  14. 
Blues  produced  from  Copper 
14. 

Blues  produced  from  Cobalt, 
14,  16. 

Brauwer,  Adrian,  84. 

Brazil  Wood,  38, 

Brightness,  To  produce,  98. 
Browns,  22,  28,  33,  36,  39. 
Brown,  Asphaltum,  39. 

Brown,  Bistre,  28,  36. 

Brown,  Bitumen,  39. 

Brown,  Bone,  28,  36, 

Brown,  Cadmium,  39. 

Brown,  Caledonian,  28,  36. 
Brown,  Cappah,  28. 

Brown,  Chalons,  28,  36. 

Brown,  Chrome,  39. 

Brown,  Cologne  Earth,  28,  36. 
Brown,  Copper,  39. 
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Brown,  French  Prussian,  39. 
Brown,  its  various  uses,  22. 
Brown  Madder  in  landscape 
and  figure  painting,  24. 
Brown  Madder  in  Water- 
Colour,  24. 

Brown  Madder,  21,  23,  24,  36. 
Brown  Pink,  34,  37. 

Brown  Pink  with  Indigo  Blue, 

34.  « 

Brown  Pink,  Fugitive  nature 
of,  34. 

Brown,  Manganese.  28,  36. 
Brown,  Mars,  28,  36. 

Brown,  Mixed  Citrine,  28,  36. 
Brown,  Mummy,  39. 

Brown  Ochre,  27. 

Browns,  Permanent,  25. 
Brown,  Prussian,  39. 

Brown,  Rubens,  24,  36. 

Brown,  Vandyke,  9. 

Brown,  Vandyke,  Value  of, 
23. 

Brown,  Vandyke  of  former 
times,  23. 

Brown,  Vandyke,  with  Terre 
Verte,  23. 

Brown,  Vandyke,  as  a dryer, 
23. 

Brown,  Vandyke,  23,  24,  36. 
Brown,  Verona,  28,  36. 

Brown,  Uranium,  36. 

Bi'ushes,  68. 

Blushes,  Flat,  69. 

Brushes,  Forms  of,  69. 
Brushes,  Hog-hair,  68. 
Brushes,  Holding  of,  70. 
Brushes,  Large,  preferable  to 
small,  69. 

Brushes,  Sable,  68. 

Brushes,  Preservation  of,  68. 
Brushes,. Round,  69. 


Brushes,  Washing  of,  68. 
Burlington  House,  59. 
Burne-Jones,  105. 

Burnt  Sienna,  7,  9,  35. 

Burnt  Umber,  23,  24,  46. 
Burnt  Umber  mixed  with 
cooler  colour,  24. 

Cadmium,  Deep,  8. 

Cadmium,  The  metal,  9,  29, 
54. 

Cadmium  pigments,  9. 
Cadmium,  Sulphide  of,  29. 
Canvas,  Chalk-marks  on,  60. 
Canvas,  Change  in  the  prim- 
ing of,  64. 

Canvas,  Cracks  and  wrinkles 
in,  60. 

Canvas,  Imperfect  wedging  of, 
60. 

Canvas,  Roman  or  ticking,  65. 
Canvas,  The  preparation  of, 
63. 

Canvas,  Texture  of,  60. 
Caravagio,  Michael  Angelo,  78. 
Carbonate  of  Tin,  32. 
Carbonaceous  substances,  25. 
Carmine,  31,  37,  74. 

Carmine  as  a fugitive  colour, 
38. 

Care  in  the  production  of 
pictures,  51. 

Care  and  treatment  of  pic- 
tures, 70. 

Cassel,  23. 

China,  15. 

Chromate  of  Cadmium,  38. 
Chromate  of  Bismuth,  38. 
Chromate  of  Lead,  18,  29,  37. 
Chromate  of  Lime,  38. 
Chromate  of  Strontia,  5. 
Chromates  of  Zinc,  30. 
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Chromic  Oxide,  39. 

Chromium  as  a permanent 
colour,  18. 

Chromium  Oxide,  The  use  of 
in  landscape-painting,  18. 

Chromium  Oxides,  The  per- 
manency of,  18. 

Chromium,  The  metal,  18,  19. 
38,  39. 

Chromium  with  White,  18. 

Cobalt  preparations,  14. 

Cobalt,  The  metal,  16. 

Cochineal,  13,  31. 

Cochineal  as  a fugitive  colour, 
13. 

Colour,  Chocolate,  77. 

Colour,  How  to  thin,  41,  52. 

Colour  of  ground  for  glazing 
upon,  89. 

Colours,  Adulteration  of,  55. 

Colours,  Bright,  how  they  are 
produced,  80. 

Colours,  Bright,  their  liability 
to  change,  80. 

Colours,  Competition  in  the 
prices  of,  55. 

Colours,  Effects  of  the  careless 
preparation  of,  57. 

Colours  employed  in  glazing, 
89. 

Colours,  Fugitive,  72. 

Colours,  Fugitive,  how  manu- 
factured, 53. 

Colours,  Fugitive,  how  to 
avoid  the  use  of,  55. 

Colours,  How  to  ascertain  the 
permanency  of,  56. 

Colours,  materials,  etc.,  Pre- 
paration of,  50. 

Colours,  Mixing  of,  80. 

Colours,  Mixing  and  nature 
of,  52. 


Colours,  Oil,  English,  52. 

Colours  of  the  second  order  of 
permanence,  37. 

Colours,  Permanent,  1,  2,  35, 
36. 

Colours,  Semi-permanent,  28, 
34. 

Colours,  Semi-transparent,  28. 

Colours,  The  use  of  a limited 
number  of,  advised,  58. 

Colours,  too  speedy  prepara- 
tions of,  55. 

Colours  unfit  for  the  painter’s 
use,  37. 

Colours  unsuitable  for  paint- 
ing, 2. 

Comparing  of  objects  witli 
each  other,  96. 

Copal,  44. 

Copal  and  Amber,  47,  48,  52, 
53. 

Cox,  33,  38. 

Custom  of  imitating  old  mas- 
ters, 37. 

Cuttle-fish,  90. 

Damage  to  oil-paintings  by 
damp  and  gas,  63. 

Draperies,  26. 

Dragon’s  Blood,  38. 

Dragon’s  Blood,  how  it  is 
obtained,  88. 

Education  of  early  painters,  50. 

Early  Flemish  painters,  43, 
46,  48. 

Early  oil-pictures,  45. 

Early  painters  of  Bruges,  49. 

Early  painters  in  oil,  4. 

Early  water-colour  painters, 
33. 

Early  works  in  oil,  2. 
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Earl}'-  works  in  distemper,  20, 

42. 

Effect  of  gas  upon  pictures,  75. 
Effect  of  heat  upon  Cadmium 
Orange,  The,  9. 

Effect  of  Yellow  in  pictures, 
84. 

Effects  of  lamp-light  on  pic- 
tures, 86. 

Effects  of  age  onElakeWhite,3. 
Effects  of  dark  upon  oil- 
pictures,  70. 

Egyptian  buildings,  Ancient, 
i7,  35. 

Elementary  knowledge.  Neces- 
sity of  acquiring,  110. 
Emerald  Oxide  of  Chromium, 
17. 

Enamel-painting,  7. 

English  Pink,  37. 

English  School  of  Painters,  40. 
‘ Entombment,’  The,  80. 

Errors  fallen  into  by  Art- 
students,  87. 

Essential  Oil  of  Lavender,  50. 
Excessive  mixing  of  colour 
causing  deterioration,  87. 
Execution  of  large  works,  83. 
Eyck,  J.  Van,  and  his  brother, 

43,  44,  48,  5*2. 

Extract  of  Vermilion,  11,  12. 

Fielding,  Copley,  33. 

Figure  subjects,  76. 

Fissures,  72,  74. 

Fissures,  Cause  of,  74. 
Flanders,  83. 

Flemish  painters.  Early,  45, 
Flesh -painting,  8,  79. 

Frames  with  gold  flat,  67. 
French  painters,  their  use  of 
Vehicles,  40, 


Fugitive  colours,  37. 

Fungus,  64. 

Fur,  64. 

Gamboge,  37. 

General  remarks  on  the  prac- 
tice of  painting,  82. 

German  masters.  Early,  104. 
German  masters,  32. 

Giorgioni,  83. 

Girtin,  33. 

Glazing,  42,  44,  89. 

Glazing,  Excessive,  results  of, 
89. 

Glazing  oil-paintings,  75. 
Glazing  on  a White  ground,  43. 
Glazing,  Purpo.se  of,  89. 

Glue  size,  43,  62. 

Green  Bice,  39. 

Green,  Cobalt,  27,  36. 

Green,  Chrome  Arseniate,  39. 
Green,  Chrome,  39. 

Green,  Copper  Borate,  39. 
Green,  Emerald  Oxide  of 
Chromium,  17. 

Green,  Emerald,  34,  37. 

Green,  Emerald,  how  it  is 
prepared,  34. 

Green,  Hooker’s,  39. 

Green,  Malachite,  39. 

Green,  Mineral,  39. 

Green,  Mixed,  39. 

Green,  Opaque,  Oxide  of 
Chromium,  18,  36. 

Green  Oxide  of  Chromium, 
Transparent,  with  yellow,  18. 
Green  Oxides  of  Chromium, 
18. 

Green  Oxide  of  Chromium,  30. 
Green,  Sap,  39. 

Green,  Terre  Verte,  in  land- 
scape-painting, 19. 
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Green,  Terre  Verte,  The  per- 
manency of,  19. 

Green,  Terre  Verte,  The  effect 
of,  upon  opaque  colours,  19. 

Green,  Terre  Verte,  9,  17,  18, 
19,  36,  59: 

Green,  Titanium,  39. 

Green,  To  make  a sombre  and 
semi-transparent,  18. 

Green,  Transparent  Oxide  of 
Chromium,  17,  18,  35. 

Green,  Uranium,  39. 

Green  Ultramarine,  39. 

Green,  Verdigris,  39. 

Green,  Veronese,  34. 

Green,  Veronese,  The  perma- 
nency of,  34,  37. 

Green,  Viridian,  17,  18,  19, 
34,  36. 

Green,  Viridian,  in  Landscape- 
painting, 19. 

Green,  Viridian,  with  Aureolin, 
19. 

Green,  Viridian,  as  a perma- 
nent colour,  19. 

Greens,  6,  17,  27,  34,  35,  36, 
37,  39. 

Greens,  Chromium,  with  Per- 
manent Yellows,  18. 

Greens,  Fugitive  nature  of,  in 
landscape-painting,  54. 

Greens,  Dark  transparent,  17. 

Greens  of  modern  times,  17. 

Greens  produced  by  Chromate 
of  Lead  and  Prussian  Blue, 
18. 

Greens  produced  from  Copper, 
17. 

Greens,  Scheele’s,  27,  36. 

Grey,  Mineral,  28,  36. 

Grey,  Mixed,  28,  36. 

Grey,  Neutral,  28,  36. 


Greys,  25,  28,  36. 

Greys,  Useless,  25. 

Grounds,  Colour  of,  for  panels 
and  canvas,  65. 

Grounds,  Composition  of,  2. 
Grounds  prepared  in  distem- 
per, 82. 

Grounds,  Pure  white,  prefer- 
able for  painting  on,  66. 
Grounds,  White,  82. 

Guimet,  Monsieur,  15. 

Gum  Arabic,  109. 

Gum  Copal,  42. 

Gum  Mastic,  41. 

Gum  Tragacanth,  108. 

Habits  of  working,  94. 

Hunt,  William,  105. 

Huysum,  Van,  Works  by,  6. 

Imitation  of  surfaces,  81. 
Imitative  trickery,  82. 
Impasto,  Advantages  of,  89. 
Indium,  The  metal,  38. 

Iodide  of  Lead,  38. 

Iodine,  38. 

Italian  masters,  Early,  104. 

Jackson,  73. 

Lake,  Crimson,  31,  37. 

Lake,  Crimson,  as  a glazing 
colour,  31. 

Lake,  Crimson,  how  it  is  ob- 
tained, 31. 

Lake,  Crimson,  Habits  of,  31. 
Lakes,  Cheap,  11. 

Lakes,  Cochineal,  30,  49,  74, 
81. 

Lake,  Florentine,  31,  37. 

Lake,  Hamburg,  31,  37. 

Lake,  Indian,  7,  31,  37. 
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Lake,  Indian,  how  it  is  ob- 
tained, 31. 

Lake,  Kermes,  32,  37. 

Lake,  Kermes,  in  old  pictures, 
32. 

Lake,  Purple,  31,  37. 

Lake,  Purple,  How  to  imitate, 
31. 

Lake,  Quercitron,  37. 

Lake,  Scarlet,  31,  37. 

Lake,  Scarlet,  How  to  imitate, 
31. 

Lake,  Yellow,  37. 

Landseer,  Sir  Edwin,  69,  81. 
Landscape-painting,  76,  96. 
Lapis  Lazuli,  16. 

Lead,  7. 

Light,  Arrangement  of,  95. 
Linoleum,  77. 

Litharge,  47. 

Louvre,  The,  80. 


Madders,  14. 

Madder,  Burnt,  as  a stable 
colour,  21. 

Madder,  Burnt,  21. 

Madder,  Carmine,  11,  35. 

Madder,  Pink,  11, 13,  35. 

Madder,  Purple,  The  use  of, 

21. 

Madder,  Purple,  as  a stable 
colour,  21. 

Madder,  Purple,  21,  36. 

Madder,  Rose,  Deep,  21. 

Madder,  Rose,  in  flesh-paint- 
ing, 13. 

Madder,  Rose,  Permanency  of, 
13. 

Madder,  Rubens,  21,  22,  36. 

Madder,  Rubens,  in  figure  and 
landscape  painting,  22. 


Madder,  Rubens,  as  a stable 
colour,  22. 

Madders,  7,  10,  20,  21,  42,  52. 

Madders  in  old  paintings,  10. 

Madders,  Light,  81. 

Madders,  Rose,  7,  11,  13,  22, 
31,  35. 

Mander  Brothers,  Messrs.,  Var- 
nish-makei’s,  47. 

Manipulation,  81,  100. 

Marone,  Chica,  39. 

Marone,  Chocolate,  39. 

Marone,  Cobalt,  39. 

Marone,  Mixed,  39. 

Marones,  39. 

Mastic,  74. 

Mastic  Meguilp,  47,  72. 

Mastic  Meguilp,  Danger  of  free 
use  of,  47. 

Masters,  Italian,  32. 

Materials,  Careful  selection  of, 
necessary,  52. 

Medium,  How  to  use,  40. 

Mediums  composed  of  drying 
oil,  40. 

Mediums,  Effect  of  time  upon, 
40. 

Mediums,  Excess  of,  to  be 
avoided,  92. 

Mediums  for  painting  in  oil  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  42. 

]\Iediums,  Ineligible,  41. 

Mediums  necessary  to  convey 
colours  to  canvas,  40. 

Mediums,  Permanent,  42. 

Mediums,  Proper  use  of,  41. 

Meguilps,  41,  44. 

Meguilp,  how  it  is  formed,  47. 

Meguilps,  Indiscreet  use  of, 
44,  47. 

Meguilps  used  as  dryers,  41. 

Meinling,  Hans,  13. 
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Mercuiy,  38. 

Metal,  Indium,  38. 

Metal,  Manganese,  38. 

Metal,  'J’haliium,  38. 

Metzu,  61. 

Mexico,  31. 

Middle  Ages,  The,  4,  10. 

Missals,  Illuminated,  20. 

Mixing  and  nature  of  colours, 
52. 

Mixing  of  tints.  Partial,  97. 

Mixing  of  tints  with  palette- 
knife,  97. 

Molybdenum,  Oxide  of,  38. 

More,  Antonio,  26. 

Moroni,  26. 

Necessity  of  acquiring  eleraen- 
tary  knowledge,  110. 

Necessity  of  imitating  objects 
at  one  painting,  87. 

Nitro-muriate  of  Gold,  21. 

Northcote’s  Notes,  73. 

Objects,  Comparing  of,  with 
each  other,  96. 

Objects,  their  relation  to  each 
other,  96. 

Ochre,  Blue,  27. 

Ochre,  Brown,  27,  36. 

Ochre,  Light-yellow,Di  Palito, 
27,  36. 

Ochre,  Oxford,  27,  36. 

Ochre,  Red,  12. 

Ochre,  Roman,  27,  36. 

Ochre,  Stone,  27,  36. 

Ochre,  Transparent  Golden,  7, 
8,  35. 

Ochre,  Transparent  Gold,  in 
landscape-painting,  8. 

Ochre,  Yellow,  4,  12,  35,  36, 
89. 


Ochre,  Yellow,  in  Hesh-paint- 
ing,  8. 

Ochre,  Yellow,  as  a perma- 
nent colour,  8. 

Ochres,  6,  27. 

Oil,  Boiled,  41. 

Oil,  Linseed,  43,  44,  45,  52, 
74. 

Oil,  Nut,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45, 
52  74. 

Oil,  Painting  in,  2,  35,  43. 

Oil-painting,  Discovery  of,  43, 
51. 

Oil-paintings,  Damage  to,  from 
damp  and  gas,  63. 

Oil-paintings,  Discolouration 
of,  70. 

Oil-paintings,  Effects  of  dark 
upon,  70. 

Oil-paintings.  How  to  check 
decay  in,  63. 

Oil-paintings,  Impasto  in,  89. 

Oil-paintings,  Protection  of, 
by  glass  necessary,  75. 

Oil-pictures,  chief  causes  of 
deterioration,  47,  71. 

Oil-pictures,  Effects  of  gas  on, 
64. 

Oil-pictures,  Lining  of,  64. 

Oil-pictures,  to  make  perma- 
nent, 46. 

Oil-pictures,  To  remove  rough- 
ness ill,  90. 

Oil  of  Lavender,  The  use  of,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  49. 

Oil  of  Lavender,  Essential,  50. 

Oil  of  Lavender  for  thinning 
Amber  and  Copal,  50. 

Oil  of  Spike-Lavender,  49,  50. 

Oil,  Poppy,  44,  74. 

Oil,  Pure  Raw  Linseed,  41,  42, 
71. 
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Oils,  Discoloured,  88. 

Old  Dutch  School,  83. 

Old  Masters,  The,  8. 

Old  Masters,  Treatment  of 
backgrounds  by,  99. 

Old  painters.  Care  exercised 
by,  88. 

Old  pictures,  Methods  of  re- 
storing, 92. 

Old  pictures.  Practice  of  clean- 
ing, by  friction,  93. 

Old  Spanish  School,  G5. 

Olive,  27,  3G,  39. 

Olive,  Burnt  Verdigris,  39. 

Olive  Green,  39. 

Olive  Lake,  39. 

Olive,  Mixed,  39. 

Olive  Oxide  of  Cliromium,  27, 
3G. 

Opie,  73,  88. 

Orange,  29. 

Orange,  Anotta,  38. 

Orange,  Antimony.  38. 

Orange  Cadmium,  9,  7,  31. 

Orange  Cadmium,  The,  9,  35. 

Orange  Cadmiums,  Light,  18. 

Orange  Cadmiums  as  perma- 
nent colours,  G. 

Orange  Chrome,  30. 

0''ange  Chrome,  Effects  of 
heat  on,  30. 

Oi’ange  Chrome,  The  peculi- 
arity of,  30. 

Orange,  Chromate  of  Mercury, 
39, 

Orange,  Damonico,  39. 

Orange,  Gamboge,  39. 

Orange  hues,  6,  7. 

Orange  hues.  Permanent,  G. 

Orange  hues  prepared  from 
Arsenic,  G. 

Orange  Lead,  39. 


Orange,  Madder,  39. 

Orange,  Massicot,  38. 

Orange  Orpiment,  39. 

Orange,  preparations,  4. 

Orange,  Thallium,  39. 

Orange  tones.  Pure,  4. 

Orange,  Uranium,  39. 

Orange  Vermilion,  G,  7,  9,  35. 

Orange  Vermilion,  Field’s,  7, 
10,  35. 

Orange  Vermilion  in  flesh- 
painting, 10. 

Orange  Vermilions,  Perma- 
nent, how  to  procure,  10. 

Orange  Vermilion,  Impure,  81. 

Orange,  Zinc,  39. 

Oranges,  5,  38, 

Oranges  from  Cadmium,  G. 

Orpiment,  37,  73. 

Os,  Van,  works  by,  G. 

Ostade,  A.,  Gl,  84. 

Oxide  of  Iron,  8. 

Oxide  of  Lead,  38. 

Oxychloride  of  Lead,  37. 

Paint  peeling  from  canvas,  62, 
64. 

Paint,  to  ascertain  if  it  is 
diy,  103. 

Painters,  Old,  Care  exercised 
by,  88. 

Painters,  Old  Venetian,  12. 

Painting,  Foliage  and  Land- 
scape, 18,  20. 

Painting,  Methods  of,  79. 

Painting,  Methods  of,  in  Con- 
tinental Schools,  80. 

Painting-room,  Colour  of  walls 
of,  76. 

Painting-room,  North  light 
necessary  for,  75,  76. 

Painting-room,  Tlie,  75. 
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Painting-room,  The  window 
of,  76. 

Painting-room,  The  floor  of, 

77. 


Painting-room,  The  furniture 
of,  78. 

Painting-room,  The  advan- 
tages of  gas  in,  78. 

Painting,  Solid,  40,  79. 

Paintings,  Old,  4,  23. 

Palette,  Surplus  colour  remain- 
ing on,  95. 

Palettes,  Mahogany,  70. 

Palettes,  Oval,  70. 

Palettes,  Papier  - mache,  for 
water-colour  painting,  70. 

Palettes,  Satin-wood,  70. 

Palettes,  Sycamore,  70. 

Palettes,  Walnut,  70. 

Palmas,  The  two,  83. 

Panels,  Brilliancy  of  works 
painted  on,  61. 

Panels  less  liable  to  risk  than 
canvas,  60. 

Permanent  but  useless  pig- 
ments, 27. 

Permanent  colours,  2. 

Permanent  colours.  Second 
order  of,  37. 

Peroxide  of  Iron,  12. 

‘ Peter  Martyr,’  80. 

Portrait  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds, 


61. 


Pictures,  Cause  of  fissures  in, 
49. 


Pictures,  Old,  Condition  of,  51. 
Pictures,  Cleaning  and  restor- 
ing of,  65. 

Picture  frames,  66. 

Pictures,  Fruit  and  Flower,  6. 
Pictures  on  panels  by  early 
Masters,  61. 


Pictures,  To  prevent  injury 
from  damp  and  gas,  65. 
Pictures,  To  protect  the  sur- 
face of,  72. 

Picture-restoring,  92. 

Pictures,  Size  of,  101. 

Pictures,  Varnishing  of,  71. 
Pigments,  and  their  relation  to 
each  otl)er,  1. 

Pink,  Dutch,  37. 

Pink,  English,  37, 

Pink,  Iodine,  38. 

Pink,  Italian,  37. 

Pink  Madder,  13. 

Pink,  Rose,  38. 

Pipe-clay,  2. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  41. 

Platinum,  The  metal,  38. 
Poussin,  Caspar,  65. 

Poussin,  Nicholas,  65. 
Portraits,  76. 
Portrait-painting,  99. 

Portraits  by  old  Masters,  99. 
Preparation  of  colours,  ma- 
terials, etc.,  50. 

Preparation  of  panels,  2. 
Price-Owen  Collection,  61. 
Protoxide  of  Iron,  38. 

Prout,  33. 

Prussiate  of  Iron,  39. 

Purple,  Bisjnuth,  39. 

Purple  Cassius,  Gold,  36. 
Purple  Cassius,  21. 

Purple  Cassius,  The  prepara- 
tion of,  21. 

Purple  Cassius  as  a perma- 
nent colour,  22. 

Purple  Cassius,  The  use  of,  22. 
Purple,  Cobalt,  28,  36,  39. 
Purple  made  from  Madders 
and  Blues,  20. 

Purple  Madder,  21,  36. 
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Purple,  Mars  Violet,  £8,  3G. 

Purple,  Orchil,  39. 

Purple  prepared  from  Gold  and 
Tin,  20. 

Purple,  Prussian,  39. 

Purple,  Sandal-wood,  89. 

Purple,  Tin  Violet,  39. 

Purple,  To  make  a brilliant, 

22. 

Purple,  To  make  a dull  but 
lasting,  22. 

Purple,  Tyrian,  of  the  an- 
cients, 20. 

Purple,  Tyrian,  unsuitable  as 
a pigment  for  painting,  20. 

Purple,  Tyrian,  as  a dye,  20. 

Purple,  Violet  Carmine,  39. 

Purples,  20,  21,  28,  3G,  39. 

Raven  stein,  26. 

RawSiennainlandscape-jiaint- 
ing,  8. 

Raw  Sienna,  6,  7,  8,  9,  18,  19, 
35,  52. 

Raw  Umber  in  shadow  paint- 
ing, 24. 

Raw  Umber  in  landscape- 
painting, 24. 

Raw  Umber  as  a stable  colour, 
24. 

Raw  Umber,  £3,  24,  26,  86. 

Raw  Umber  combined  with 
Black  and  White,  24. 

Red,  Antimony,  38. 

Red,  Cadmium,  27,  36. 

Red,  Chalk,  38. 

Red,  Chica,  38. 

Red,  Chinese  Vermilion,  11, 

35. 

Red,  Chinese  Vermilion,  Per- 
manency of,  11. 

Red  Chrome,  38. 


Red,  Cobalt,  38. 

Red,  Copper,  38. 

Red,  Feriate  of  Baryta,  38. 

Red,  Indian,  11,  12,  35,  59, 

79.  _ _ 

Red,  Indian,  in  flesh-paintinrr, 

12. 

Red,  Lawson’s,  38. 

Red  Lead,  38. 

Red,  Light,  8,  11,  12,  35,  59, 
89. 

Red,  Light,  in  flesh-painting, 

12. 

Red,  Manganese,  38. 

Red  Ochre,  11,  12,  35. 

Red  pigments,  10. 

Red  pigments  in  old  works, 

11. 

Red  Precipitate  of  Mercury, 
38. 

Red,  Scarlet  Vermilion,  11,  12, 
35. 

Red,  Silver,  38. 

Red,  Thallium,  38. 

Red,  Ultramarine,  38. 

Red,  Uranium,  38. 

Red,  Venetian,  11,  12,  35, 
59. 

Red,  Vermilion,  5,  6,  8,  10, 11, 
22,  35. 

Red,  Vermilion,  Adulteration 
of,  11. 

Red,  Vermilion,  used  with 
white,  11. 

Reds,  10,  11,  27,  30,  35,  36, 
37,  38. 

Reds  from  Iron,  10,  12. 

Reds,  Lasting,  10. 

Reds,  Transparent,  Permanent, 
14. 

Realgar,  73. 

Rembrandt,  26,  76,  78,  83. 
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Hepaintinw,  103. 

Eesins,  46. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  73,  83, 

88. 

Riberra,  78. 

Rossetti,  D.  G.,  105. 

Ruby  Glass,  22. 

Ruby  Glass,  Colouring  of,  20. 
Rubens,  Pictures  by,  26,  61, 
83. 

Rugs,  77. 

Sandarac,  44,  45. 

Sandpaper,  90. 

Scumbling,  79. 

Scumbling,  Bad  effects  of,  86. 
Selection,  100. 
Semi-permanent  colours,  28. 
Sepias,  The,  34,  37. 

Shadows,  89. 

Silica,  32. 

Sketching  from  Ka.ture,  90. 
Sketching  from  old  pictures, 
91. 

Sketching,  Rapid,  90. 
Sketching,  Showy,  91. 
Sketching,  Swiftness  and  ac- 
curacy of,  96. 

Smalt  in  enamel-painting,  32. 
Sound  elementary  study  the 
foundation  of  all  success, 
110. 

Spagnoletto,  78. 

Sulphate  of  Iron,  12. 

Sulphate  of  Lead,  37. 
Sulphate  of  Lime,  37. 
Sulphate  of  Mercury,  10,  38. 
Sulphate  of  Zinc,  41. 

Sulphide  of  Lead,  54. 

Sulphur,  9,  54. 

Sulphuret  of  Arsenic,  38. 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  4. 


Sugar  of  Lead,  41. 

Superiority  of  panels  to  can- 
vas, 59. 

Tapestry,  78. 

Teniers,  61,  84. 

Teniers,  David,  junior,  102. 

Terburge,  61. 

Texture,  81. 

Thallium,  The  metal,  38. 

Thibet,  15. 

Tintoretto,  32,  83. 

Titian,  32,  79,  80,  83,  102. 

Turner,  33. 

Turpentine,  47,  48,  74,  93. 

Turpentine,  Bad  effects  of,  48. 

Turpentine,  Effects  of,  on  Rose 
Madder,  49. 

Turpentine,  Evaporation  of, 

74. 

Turpentine,  Impurity  of,  48. 

Turpentine,  Mixing  of  colours 
with,  49. 

Turkey  Carpets,  77. 

Ultramarine,  14. 

Ultramarine  as  a glazing 
colour,  22. 

Ultramarine  Ash,  15,  25. 

Ultramarine,  Brilliant  perma- 
nency of,  15. 

Ultramarine,  Brilliant,  used 
in  landscape-painting,  16. 

Ultramarine,  Factitious,  14,35. 

Ultramarine, Factitious,  mixed 
with  deep  Rose  and  Brown 
Madders,  21. 

Ultramarine  in  flesh-painting, 
15. 

Ultramarine,  Permanent  na- 
ture of,  14,  1 5. 

Ultramarine,  Pure,  31. 
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Ultramarine  used  by  old 
Masters,  15. 

Ultramarine,  Value  of,  in 
Water  Colour,  15. 

Uranium,  The  metal,  38. 

Valasquez,  26. 

Vandyke,  26. 

Varley,  33. 

Varnish,  Amber,  42,  43,  45,46. 

Varnish,  Amber,  mixed  with 
Copal,  45. 

Varnish,  Amber,  Preparation 
of,  44. 

Varnish,  Amber,  Process  of 
bleaching,  45. 

Varnish,  Amber,  Pure,  44. 

Varnish,  Chief  use  of,  71. 

Varnish,  Copal,  14,  34,  35,  42, 
43,  45,  46,  71. 

Varnish,  Discolouration  of,  47. 

Varnish,  How  to  remove,  46. 

Varnish,  Mastic,  40,  46,  47,  71. 

Varnish,  Pemoving  of  by  sol- 
vents, 93. 

Varnish,  Used  as  a protection, 
42. 

Varnishing  Pictures,  etc.,  71. 

Vehicles  or  mediums,  40,  44. 

Vehicles,  their  use  in  combin- 
ation with  colours,  40. 

Vehicles,  their  functions,  40. 

Venetian  Masters,  their  ideas 
on  picture-frames,  67. 

Venetian  School,  82. 

Venice,  32. 

Veronese,  Paolo,  32,  83,  102. 

Water-colour  drawings.  Ef- 
fects of  damp  upon,  107. 

Water-colour  di’a wings.  Fram- 
ing of,  67. 


Water-colour  drawings,  Me- 
diums prepared  for,  108. 

Water-colour  drawings.  To 
protect,  from  damp,  108. 

Water-colour  painting,  4,  35, 
104. 

W ater-colou  r pain  ting.  Brushes 
suitable  for,  109. 

Water-colour  painting,  Colours 
suited  for,  104. 

Water-colour  painting.  Per- 
manency of,  107. 

Water-colour  painting.  Re- 
sources of,  104. 

Watei-colour  painting.  Well- 
made  paper  necessary  for, 
106. 

Water-colours  employed  on 
the  top  of  oil,  88. 

Water-colours,  The  power  of, 
109. 

Wax,  72,  88. 

White,  Blanc  d’ Argent,  27,  36. 

White,  Cadmium,  29,  37. 

White,  Chinese,  35,  104,  105, 
109. 

White,  Cremnitz,  29,  36. 

White,  Cremnitz,  Preparation 
of,  29. 

Whites,  employed  thinly,  89. 

White,  Flake,  3,  9,  13,  29,  35, 
52,  54,  105, 109. 

White,  Flake,  as  a permanent 
colour,  3. 

White,  Flake,  Effects  of  tur- 
pentine on,  49. 

White,  Flemish,  37. 

White,  glazed  with  Viridian 
and  Aureolin,  19. 

White,  How  to  thin,  52. 

White  Lead,  2,  3,  4,  8,  29,  35, 
49,  54,  104. 
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White,  London  and  Notting- 
ham, 27,  36. 

White,  made  from  Lead,  3, 
4,  9. 

White  mounts,  67. 

White,  obtained  from  Zinc,  3. 

White,  Patterson’s,  37. 

White,  Pearl,  37. 

White,  Silver,  27,  36. 

White,  Vienna,  29,  37. 

White,  Zinc,  3,  9,  13,  35,  54, 
55,  57. 

White,  Zinc,  Enduring  qualities 
of,  55. 

White,  Zinc,  how  to  test  its 
purity,  57. 

White,  Zinc,  in  water-colour, 
105. 

Whites,  2,  5,  7,  9,  10,  25,  26, 
27,  29,  35,  36,  37,  85. 

Whiting,  2,  62. 

Whiting  and  Size,  2. 

Wilkie,  Sir  David,  73,  88. 

Wolverhampton,  48. 

Work,  Completeness  of,  102. 

Work,  Smoothness  of,  101. 

Works  by  ancient  Masters, 
13. 

Works  of  the  Dutch  School, 
41. 

Works  of  the  Flemish  School, 
41. 

Works,  The  preservation  of, 
41. 

Yellow,  Arsenic,  38. 

Yellow,  Bismuth,  38.* 

Yellow,  Cadmium,  37,  54,  81. 

Yellow,  Carmine,  38. 

Yellow,  Chinese,  38. 

Yellow,  Cologne,  37. 

Yellow,  Copper,  38. 


Yellow,  Chrome,  18,  29,  37. 

Yellow,  Citron,  30,  37. 

Yellow,  Citron  in  landscape- 
painting, 30. 

Yellow,  Deep  Cadmium,  8. 

Yellow,  Deep  Zinc,  30. 

Yellow,  Deep  Zinc,  Insta- 
bility of,  30. 

Yellow,  Gallstone,  37. 

Yellow,  Gamboge,  30,  37. 

Yellow,  Gelbin’s,  38. 

Yellow  hues.  Pure,  4. 

Yellow,  Indium,  38. 

Yellow,  Iodine,  38. 

Yellow,  Iron,  38. 

Yellow,  Jaune  Minerale,  37. 

Yellow,  King’s,  38. 

Yellow,  Lake,  37. 

Yellow  Lakes,  17. 

Yellow,  Lemon,  5. 

Yellow,  Lemon  Cadmium,  29, 
54. 

Yellow,  Lemon  Cadmium,  Per- 
manency of,  29. 

Yellow,  Lemon  Cadmium, 
with  Chinese  White,  29. 

Yellow,  Lemon  Cadmium, 
with  Zinc  White,  29. 

Yellow,  Lemon,  Instability 
of,  5. 

Yellow  Madder,  7,  8. 

Yellow  Madder,  as  a glazing- 
colour,  8. 

Yellow  Madder  in  landscape- 
painting, 8. 

Yellow  Madder,  35. 

Yellow,  Massicot,  38. 

Yellow,  Naples,  4,  7,  8,  9,  13, 
35. 

Yellow,  Naples,  Mixing  of,  7. 

Yellow,  Naples,  Preparation 
of,  8. 
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Yellow,  Naples,  Stability  of,  7. 
Yellow  and  Orange  hues,  7,  35. 
Yellow,  Orient,  5,  38. 

Yellow,  Orient,  Instability  of, 

5. 

Yellow,  Patent,  38. 

Yellow,  Pale  Cadmium,  53. 
Yellow,  Pale  Cadmium,  its 
effect  on  other  colours,  54. 
Yellow,  Platinum,  38. 

Yellow,  Queen’s,  38. 

Yellow,  Strontian,  38. 

Yellow,  Thallium,  38. 

Yellow,  Th wait’s,  38. 


Yellow,  Turbeth  Mineral,  38. 

Yellow,  Uranium,  38. . 

Yellow,  Zinc,  30,  37. 

Yellows,  4,  5,  6,  7,  26,  27,  29, 
35,  37. 

Yellows,  Fugitive,  4. 

Yellows,  Opaque,  from  Ar- 
senic, G. 

Yellows,  Permanent,  4,  7, 
27. 

Yellows,  Vegetable,  Trans- 
parent, 5. 

Zinc,  8. 
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of  students.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  individuality  about  the  work,  which  gives  it  a peculiar 
value  to  the  student  and  practitioner." — Nf.vj  York  Medical  Record, 

The  Stars  and  the  Earth ; or,  Thoughts  on  Time,  Space,  and 
Eternity.  Revised  and  enlarged,  with  Notes  by  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, B.A.,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
Thirteenth  Thousand,  price  Is. 

Neurasthenia,  or  Brain  and  Nerve  Exhaustion.  A Paper 
read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  By  T.  Stretch 
Dowse,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Ed.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
Epilepsy  and  Paralysis  ; formerly  Medical  Superintendent  of 
the  Central  London  Sick  Asylum.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Deafmntism,  and  the  Education  of  Deaf-Mutes  by  Lip- 
Reading  and  Articulation.  From  the  German  of  Dr. 
Hartmann,  of  Berlin.  Translated  and  enlarged  by  Dr.  Jas 
Patterson  Cassells.  Price  7s.  Gd. 

“Contains  so  much  real  information  that  we  can  lionestly  recommend  it  to  anyone 
seeking  for  knowledge." — La  ncet. 

“ For  the  sake  of  these  unfortunate  deaf-mute.s,  who  are  now  treated  on  the  wrong 
lines,  Dr.  Cassolla’  book  should  be  road  and  well  considered.’’— TAc  Citizen. 

Food;  its  Varieties,  Chemical  Composition,  Nutritive  Value, 

Comparative  Digestibility,  Physical  Functions  and  Uses,  Pre- 
paration, Preservation,  Adulterations,  etc.  By  the  late 
Henry  Le'iheby,  M.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  etc.  Second  edition, 
enlarged,  price  5s. 

“ Dr»  Letheby’s  position  and  authority  on  tlie  subject  of  food  is  so  pre-cminout,  that  a 
book  from  his  i>en  is  above  criticism." — Lo.ncet. 

” Either  as  a toxt-book  for  schools  or  as  a household  guide,  it  is  excellently  adapted." — 
Public  Opinion 


BailUere,  Tindall,  and  Cox's  Boohs. 


Field  Geology,  with  a Section  on  Palaeontology.  By  W.  Hy. 
Penning,  F.G.S.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey,  andA.  J.  Jukes- 
Browne,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey.  Illus- 
trated with  woodcuts  and  coloured  map.  Second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  price  7s.  6d. 

“ Satisfies  a want  which  lias  long  been  felt  and  frequently  expressed.” — Nature. 

“ Others  have  taught  us  the  principles  of  the  science,  but  Mr.  Penning,  as  an  accom- 
plished field-geologist,  introduces  us  to  the  practice." — The  Academy. 

Engineering  Geology.  By  the  same  Author.  Illustrated  with 
coloured  map  and  woodcuts,  price  3s.  6d. 

“ A fuU  and  lucid  description  of  surveying  and  mapping,  the  diagnosing  of  the  various 
minerals  met  with,  the  value  of  sites  and  rocks  for  engineering  operations,  etc/’ — Popular 
Scitnoe  Rtvieio. 

The  Hair;  its  Growth,  Care,  Diseases,  and  Treatment; 

with  Historical  Chapters  on  Fashions  in  Hair  and  Beards 
from  the  Assyrian  to  Modern  Times.  By  C.  H.  Leonard, 
M.A.,  M.D.  AVith  116  engravings,  price  7s.  6d. 

•'  Is  entertaining  reading,  will  afford  many  useful  hints  to  the  practitioner,  and  be  much 
appreciated  by  the  public,  especially  the  fashionable  portion  of  it.  ” — Lancet. 

A Manual  of  Sanitation ; or,  First  Help  in  Sickness  and 
Injury.  A pocket  companion  for  officers  and  privates  in  the 
army  or  volunteer  forces  in  peace  and  in  war.  By  the  same 
Author.  Second  edition,  price,  cloth  2s.  6d.,  or  cheap 
edition,  paper  wrapper  Is. 

“It  is  a most  useful  and  practical  manual,  .and,  as  the  Instructions  are  simple  and 
reliable,  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  oflicors  and  men  alike.” — Medical  Press. 

Handbook  of  Popular  Medicine  for  Family  Instruction 
and  Reference ; for  colonists,  travellers,  and  others  out  of 
reach  of  medical  aid.  By  G.  H.  Napheys,  A.M.,  M.D. 
With  movable  plate  and  100  illustrations.  Price  7s.  6d. 

We  have  rarely  read  any  form  of  domestic  medicine  so  simple,  yet  reliable.” — Public 
Opinion. 

A Physician’s  Sermon  to  Young  Men.  By  AVilliam  Pratt, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  etc.  Second  thousand,  price  Is. 

“The  delicate  topic  is  handled  wisely,  judiciously,  and  religiously,  as  weU  as  very 
plainly.”— T/jf  Guardian. 

How  to  Feed  an  Infant.  AATth  an  Appendix  on  the  Common 
Ailments  of  Infancy,  with  their  Hygienic  and  Curative  Treat- 
ment. By  Benson  Baker,  M.D.  Price  Is.  6d. 

“ Popularly  written,  and  .sensible  in  the  highest  degree,  its  widespread  peru.sal  would 
help  to  bring  about  .a  more  rational  system  of  bringing  up  infants.” — Graphic. 

“ B:ised  upon  the  wide  and  practical  experience  of  the  Author.”— Society. 

Practical  Guide  for  the  Young  Mother.  From  the  French 
of  Dr.  Brochard,  Director-General  of  Nurseries  and  Creches, 
with  Notes  and  Hints  by  a London  Physician.  Price  2s. 

The  Child,  and  How  to  Nurse  it.  By  Alex.  Milne,  M.D., 
Vice-President  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
Price  2s.  6<1. 
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